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(хіх those who have attempted to effect a reform in matters 
religious or social, can have the slightest idea of the unreflecting 
contentment with which the great mass of mankind follow in 
the beaten tracks of thought and action. 16 is indeed very 
obvious, after a little reflection, that the many do not ask what 
is essentially true or right, but only what is customary. They 
we the born thralls of use and wont, and judge of the veracity 
and rectitude of t hings, not on any abstract principles, but 


solely by the which they have been accepted and 
become establ ilamentally, no doubt, there is great 
in sheep are far better under the 


an in wandering at their own 
s of doubt and pitfalls of error. 
bondage is being slowly miti- 
| lighter; and so, in the far 
ere is the faintly dawning 
nehisement. 
. As this is an age of 
sistlessly predominant, 
od of faith are in the 
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ormer, ind none 
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by all rationally-constituted mortals. But it is an; 
ec EE | ‚Р It is quite othe. 
with the physician of the body. On hig Words hang hig 
of life and death, and he is respected aceordin, Р the ig ts 
bo Та ; 4 By. ро 
order the bath, it is taken. His slightest suggestion, le 
clothing, exercise, or diet are implicitly followed, ag the ц 
tions of an infallible oracle. While should he order mat 
cinally, the most noisome draughts, or most noxious Das 
they are swallowed sans enquiry or hesitation. He can "m, 
purge, blister, and bleed without the shadow of resistance from 
his much-enduring, and not seldom expiring patient, who, wig, 
more than saintly resignation, having placed his life in the 
hands of his ‘‘medical adviser," is thenceforward simp) 
unresisting subject-matter for that mystery of mysteries, thi 
archmagician’s spell—a prescription. But there is somethj 
beyond a prescription—there is an operation, from the drawing 
of a tooth to the amputation of a limb; and in this, too, the 
doctor is omnipotent. Whether with pill or potion, knife or 
lancet, he reigns supreme—provided only he obey the edicts 
of “the ecumenical council" of the medical church, and dog — 
the thing secundum artem. It is doubtful whether any priest- 
hood, sacred or secular, ever possessed greater power, or, to thi 
extent of their opportunities, more stoutly resisted any ui- 
authorised invasion of their stupendous prerogatives. ^ 
Such was everywhere, throughout the civilised world, the 
recognised position of the Faculty in the last century, 
it still continues in most remote and rural districts. 
unfortunately, on the outside of this orthodox school, 
Protestant Churches at the Reformation, sundry het 
have sprung up, to the unspeakable annoyance and unu 
disgust of the ancient professors. Homcopathy, Hy 
and Mesmerism all unite in opposing the princi 
denouncing the practice of the established system 
apparently without effect, for the wholesale drug 
tematic bleeding of the last generation are now aln 
the tendency of orthodox practitioners being to 
nothing, the safest possible procedure under the ¢ 
For medical science is in а state of rapid {гап 
political Toryism, after a gallant resistance of some 
it is at last yielding to the progressive spirit of the # 
the first rush of its young enthusiasm, threatens to 
former rivals in the facile acceptance and zealous a 
new truths. Here, for example, is one of its latest i 
in the principal medical school of Scotland, and, w 
through the lips of one of its most distinguished teac 
representatives (Sir James Y. Simpson), on the occasion 
ceremony of capping the graduates in medicine at the c 
the summer session of the University of Edinburgh. 
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«Ordained this day аз physicians, most of you will not, let us hope, be 
; de content to practise medicine as a mere means of livelihood and 
n AA It is a progressive science and art which has lately moved 
eal rapidly, and. which threatens to speed still more quickly onward for 


фк future, Knowing this, the hearts of many in your ranks are, I doubt 


mE 10 otner viscera. Possibly even, by the 
ther lights, we may yet render many parts of 
à tly diaphanous for the inspection of 
surgeon. But the future greatest 
е of physicians, are probably to be 
nistry and therapeutics. Patho- 
в and rich, and most extensive 
ture advancement of theoretical 
et attempted to be struck into 
of its boundless wealth. The 
important objects for calm, 
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almost innumerable series of new chemical compounds whid 
A ng . Ек x 9 Ch moder n — 
chemistry has evolved. Among this world of new compounds will КШ 
be yet detected therapeutic agents more direct, more swift, and Probably 
sure in their action, than any which our present pharmacopeias К 5 | 
of. Itmay be, also, that the day will yet come when our танаа wit 
asked to breathe or inspire most of their drugs instead of swallowing Te 
or at least when they will be changed into pleasant beverages inst 
disgusting draughts and powders, boluses, and pills. But that day of 
revolution will not probably be fully realised till those distant days when 
physicians—a century or two hence—shall be familiar with the chemis 
of most diseases; when they shall know the exact organic poisons that 
produce them, with all their exact antidotes and eliminatories; when they 
shall look upon the cure of some maladies as simply a series of chemical 
problems and formule; when they shall melt down all calculi, necrose] 
bones, &e., chemically, and not remove them by surgical operations; when 
the bleeding in amputations and other wounds shall be stemmed, not by 
septic ligatures or stupid needles, but by the simple application of hemostatic 
gases or washes; when the few wounds then required in surgery shall all be 
swiftly and immediately healed by the first intention; when medical men - 
shall be able to stay the ravages of tubercle—blot out fevers and inflamma- 
tions—avert and melt down morbid growths—cure cancer—destroy all 
morbific organic germs and ferments—annul the deadly influences of malaria 
and contagions, and by these and various other means markedly lengthen 
out the average duration of human life; when our hygienic condition and — 
laws shall have been changed by state legislation, so as to forbid all com- 
municable diseases from being communicated, and remove all causes of 
sickness that are removable; when the rapidly-increasing length of human 
life shall begin to fulfil that ancient prophecy, ‘the child shall die an 
hundred years old;’ when there shall have been achieved, too, advances in 
other walks of life far beyond our present state of progress; when houses 
shall be built, and many other kinds of work performed, by machinery and - 
not by human hands alone; when the crops ia these islands shall be 
increased five or ten fold, and abundance of human food be provided dod 
increased population by our fields being irrigated by that waste organi 
refuse of our towns, which we now recklessly run off into our rivers and seas; 
when man shall have invented means of calling down rain at will; 
shall have gained cheaper and better motive powers than steam; 
shall travel from continent to continent by submarine railways, 
and ballooning through the air; and when—to venture on only 
tion more—tiresome graduation addresses shall no longer requ 
written by old professors, nor listened to by young physicians. Ind 
these and many other analagous discoveries that in due time wil 
in the medical and in other sciences, there will necessarily be í 
stupendous amount of thought, with countless hosts of ex 
trials, and inquiries. But some of the discoveries will, in all | 
reached by simple routes. For within our own bodies, and on ever 
the great world around us, are constantly at work numerous yet uns 
undetermined high general laws and actions. These laws and 
most of them, hidden and covered over by the thinnest films. 
within our touch, and yet we touch them not; within our gaze, an 
see them not. In future times some of them will be detected b 
others—as some of them have been detected in times past—a 
accidental glimpses. If any of these accidental glimpses flash across y 
path, try to note and fix the value of the vision.” 


Truly a right noble utterance this from the respectable ро 
fessor of an established system. It must, one would suppose 
have taken the good old town of Edinburgh by storm. Such a 
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of innovation has assurealy not been heard in its 
pope "or many а day. And yet when thoroughly ^ dis- 
ҮШ carefully T analysed," it simply QIOHNI DuC 
wt „ement of the old system. It is only druggery and 


ШЕ mipations etherealised. We are to inhale poison in 


is 8 of imbibing it, and have our rotten bones chemically 
ро, in place of being excised —that is all! The 
inr of the thing nay be somewhat different, but there is no 
dinge in fundamentals. It is at best but the philosophy of 
disease, and even that is regarded from the standpoint of effects 
ther than causes, and hence the remedial processes proposed 
we curative and palliative rather than preventive. It is the 
il-important question of health, contemplated through the 
medium of an orthodox hospital surgeon’s experience. It 
regards the world as one vast infirmary—filled with moribund 
patients—under treatment ! 
All this, however, is, doubtless, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the established system, which it is the business of the 
Professors of the University of Edinburgh to teach. But was 
it perfectly fair m an address to a body of young physicians, 
professing to give the most enlarged and liberal views of the 
future progress and possibilities of medical science, to omit all 
allusion to the principles and practice of those rising sects, 
whose adherents profess to have already accomplished much, 
which the learned only regards as remotely possible 
in the course of two? As to the disuse of “ dis- 
gusting dra oluses and pills,” has not 
! ed this—to say nothing of 
test against confounding 
ses? And in speaking 
t just to omit all allusion 
this way, by its wet- 
38,—to say nothing of 
drug poisons in any 
? Andinasurvey 
ipending triumphs 
it all usion to 
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NCE, 
versity of Salamanca, they still teach the 


phy and the Ptolemaic astronomy—in bl 
fearless defiance, of all that inductive 


Aristotelian phi 


Jn * | 
issful ignorane o 


Science has discos. t 
Are we to understand that the world-renowned medical set 
of Edinburgh is sinking into similar ineptitude? Туу, 


| 1 968 jt 
feed its young noviciates so wholly on the husks of the M 
ри 


that presumably they have no knowledge of the presents 1 
their curriculum so strictly orthodox in the cast and characte 
of the tuition which it provides—is the range of facts and ile 
which it communicates so circumscribed, that graduates ogy be 
addressed like schoolboys ?—the master acting very pruden. 
tially on the goodly example of Him who so wisely said, “i 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot hear them 
Now !” 
But perhaps we regard this subject too seriously, The 
whole affair was simply “breaking-up day,” when the graye 
professor was expected to indulge in a little “high falutin" 
on the prospects of medical science, at which the students were 
permitted to quietly laugh in their sleeve! And on the sup- 
position that this was so, we also will indulge ourselves in a 
similar flight of fancy on the hygienic futurity of “the comin 
man." And in the first place, then, we must begin with better 
babies, which also means superior parents. No one knows 
better than Sir James how few men are fit to be fathers—to say 
nothing of the number of women, lamentably disqualified for 
efficiently discharging their duty as mothers. How indeed should 
it be otherwise with a generation reared on drugs and dosel 
with drams from the cradle to the grave? Alcohol, opi m, and 
mercury are a trinity of evil, quite adequate to the 
destruction of a large, and the hopeless deterioration of : 
larger percentage of their miserable votaries. We must alte 
habits if we would improve our offspring, A virtuous par 
the only recipe for a vigorous posterity ; but of this moi 
Suffice it here, that the vices of society are its de 
angels, than which it needs no other. bs. 
And now we are about to advance on a subject, we 
suppose, especially distasteful to Sir James and his аш 
we mean the employment of female physicians. We he 
of what Christianity has done for woman; yet, under li 
ism, she was a priestess and a physician, while with us 1 
tract distributor and a nurse! Of her systematic exclusion 
from every office of responsibility and honour in the church, E 
may speak hereafter, in another paper. Our харем he 
with her relationship to the healing art, more especially n 
nection with the peculiar necessities of her own sex. In all 
ages prior to those we term modern, as still in all wt | 
yet under the dominion of the Cross, woman was and still 
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jal to her own requirements. , She was so in obedience to a 
jamanitarian inspiration—that is the voice of nature, which, 
anslated into theological language, means the command of 
God. Now, this divine voice, ever welling up from the mystic 
depths of every unperverted woman's soul, is systematically 
jisregarded under our existing medical practice, whereby her 
inest feelings are cruelly outraged, and that modesty, which is 
her crowning glory, the fairest feature in her spiritual beauty, 
js rudely invaded, and brutally violated. ‘These are strong 
expressions. We know it, and therefore it is that we thus 
deliberately utter this stern condemnation of a system so 
wnnatural and immoral, that its existence would have appeared 
impossible to our ancestors, and will some day, we may hope, 
seem all but incredible to our posterity. 

This is a very important subject both morally and medically, 
and we shall, therefore, at the risk of appearing tedious, enter 
somewhat more minutely into its consideration. Of woman’s 
ability to be her own physician, the experience of the ages 
affords ample demonstration. The question, therefore, is nar- 
rowed to one of propriety and convenience. Let us begin at 
the beginning. The girl, on approaching womanhood, passes 
through an important constitutional crisis, in reference to which 
she usually receives the advice of her mother, or some other 
female relative, with whom she can communicate freely on the 
subject, without the ‘slightest violation of the proprieties, 

women. And it would be the same with a 
t is quite otherwise when the physician 


because they are а 
female physician. E 


18 à MAN, Then very grave evils must ensue. 
Vither the y | without the advice she needs, or 
hh: n bk the Papilio glories of her spirit, 
suffer | 


are aware that in properly 
often acts as a go-between, 
recourse to such a circuitous 
onatory of the system 
ould say in the way of 


ludicrous misap- 
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that, according to orthodox medical notions, the es: 
woman of modern Europe is the weakest and most ine 
petent specimen of femininity that has ever existed. Сан 
supposed to know nothing of her own especial ailments. * М 
presumably as ignorant of those of her children. Not only X 
she regarded as immeasurably inferior in these respects to the 
venerable matrons of Assyria and Egypt, of Greece and Rome: 
but, at this very moment, the imperfectly-educated women of 
Asia, “the slaves of the harem,” the negresses of Africa аці 
the Indian squaws, put her to very shame by their superior 
knowledge of the duties, and their greater aptitude for the 
higher labours and weightier responsibilities of true woman. 
hood. But this cannot last. The foul and unnatural usurp. 
tion, of which she is the unhappy victim, as it was the product 
of the licentious court of Louis 14th, so it very properly pre: 
vailed during the grossly material and thoroughly demoralised 
age of our own Georges. But we are now slowly yet surely | 
emerging from the shadow of this dun eclipse; and alreadyin - 
Paris, New York, and London the claims of decency are being _ 
heard, and the sanctity of womanhood is, in certain cases, — 
respected as of yore. 

And now, then, having our baby born, according to pro- 
gramme, with all the proprieties—the mother, if necessary, 
being soothed by mesmerism rather than inebriated by chloro- 
form— would we deliver him over, during his infantile weak- 
ness, to the tender mercies of a masculine M.D.? Most 
assuredly not; for we should violate nature in so She 
has everywhere appointed the MOTHER as the 
child, both in the bestial and the human sphe 
ment of a male creature in com 
rand would have said, worse 
but a mistake, we fear, too ¢ 
truth is, no man can the 
rightly-constituted womer 
not the organisation ; 
Moreover, the establis 
would weaken an Ajax 
prove especially fatal 
understand that while t 
in principle is the со: 
mistake in 
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ду due to “the fallacies of the faculty” on the one hand, 
ancipally Че * Дл тя 
‘oi employment of male in place of female physicians on the 
" e € * Р . 4 
es we think it can scarcely fail to be greatly aggravated by 


er, . т : . А 
sn of these very grave mistakes, ‘The truth is, we begin with 
Л , * > . E 4 n 
bi edlessl]y large per centage of constitutionally enfeebled 


a ne : 
"hildren, and then we drug and blister them to an early death. 
A : 


In all this, however, to the duly gifted eye, there is simply a 
terrible manifestation of Rhadamanthine justice, under the law 
ofcompensation. An age that defiles its streets with prostitution, 
and fills its nurseries with disease and feebleness, very properly 
resorts to a medical system whose processes are destructive 
rather than restorative. As drugs and drams are but the 
Janus-face of the same delusion, that mistakes stimulation for 
strength, so the vices by which we are polluted find their 
counterpart and compensation in the prescriptions by which we 
are destroyed. The truth is, the great mass of mankind are 
not worthy of a better medical system than that under which 
they suffer. It is simply the appropriate Nemesis of their vices. 
Why should not the profligate be salivated with mercury ? 
Why should not smokers be narcotised by opium? Why should 
not drunkards and gluttons be bled, blistered, and purged ? 
Do they deserve any better? Speaking, indeed, from the 
higher, that is, the spiritual standpoint,—can a body of men, 
whose aims are selfish and whose pleasures are sensual, be 
other than the blind and unresisting victims of a medical system 
that depletes when it should invigorate, and poisons where it 
should purify; and whose lancet, slaying more than the sword, 
is the sickle of the mystic reaper, thrust into the yellow harvest 
field of a ripened and expiring world ка. А, Д 
And this land 
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supervision of police authority to ensure their effectual dbs 
ance. We see the effect of this among the Jews SNC endo 
Mahommedans to the present day. Now, from all this pu 
Buddhists and Christians required to be made free. They Me 
relieved from the burden of observances, whose exaeting tyranny 
in the minutest affairs of life had gradually become intolerable 
Moreover, by being thus lightened of the weight of a ceremonial 
law, these faiths were rendered more suitable for diffusion 
among the various races amidst whom they now prevail. In 
truth, as we have shown elsewhere, they were the appropriate 
produet of an age of racial confusion unexampled in authentic 
history, Now authority and liberty are simply the opposite 
poles of the social and political system; and as the former, 
when carried to an extreme, becomes aggravated into tyranny, 
So the latter under similar circumstances, degenerates into 
license. 

This is the present condition of Christendom. We have long 
rejoiced in “һе liberty of the gospel,"—the Mosaic law of 
meats and drinks and personal purifications being, as we say, 
“abrogated.” But supposing that this Sinaitic code be but a 
formulated expression of the law of nature, what then becomes 
of your abrogation? In so far as any of these old codes were 
based on nature, is not their re-enactment sooner or later 
inevitable ? Is it indeed possible for a Caucasian people to 
exist permanently as a higher type, without some such restrain- 
ing and directing influence? Without this, 15 there not ever a 
tendency, more especially on the part of their ruder and more 
neglected classes, to degenerate into a Semi Negroid or Turanian 
type, as we may see in the Irish peasantry of the South and 
West, and in the criminal classes of London and most of our 
large towns? As a fact, were not dietetic and other regulations 
the rule of most Caucasian communities at the dawn о on 
tic history, and is not their disuse one of the feature 
pidation characteristic of these comparatively latte 
what are our Boards of Health, and our Tem 
and our Vegetarian and other sanitary and die 
but a groping in the dark after what 
* enacted," and what their true disciples. 
present hour? “Liberty of the gospel,’ tra 
of the sty,” is obviously becoming insupy 
constituted persons, and consequently a : 
and order," even in the regulation of priv 
important though seemingly insignificant : 
drinks, to say nothing o i 


P nmm and | 
commenced. Slowly, and with much. 

beginning to be admitted, that not only what hi 
also what goeth into the mouth of a man, “ defileth h 
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uty? to the contrary, notwithstanding. Let us 

« gospel liberty -unkenness and gluttony, to say nothin 
Pa e the truth. Drunkenness and § y, to say ng 
confess t Hei aro pre-eminently the characteristics of Chris- 
of 920589: ee these things of recent development. ‘They 
M. ante-date the Reformation, and attached to the old 
Sach Ka well as to her daughters. It could scarcely be 
otherwise in the decrepitude of a system based on a spiritual 
ему which implied that every man should be “a law unto 
himself.” Just as Pharisaic formalism, “the paying tithes of 
mint and cummin,” characterise the decrepitude of a system 
based on law, and of which we have an example on the grandest 
scale in modern India, where the miserable Fakeer illustrates 
Menu in his ultimates. But we need not fear,—action and 
reaction are universal. Christian license, which excites the 
disgust of the Moslem and the horror of the Hindoo, will find 
its complement in a law of life, happily embodying all “the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” that is, the science of modern times, 

in reference to matters sanitary and hygienic. 

We are fully aware that such ideas as we have just propounded 
are by no means popular. The orthodox, having Moses and 
the prophets, Christ and his disciples, want no more. For the 

marriage " of law and gospel they have no desire. Nor when 
they speak of “the second advent,” have they apparently any 
definite idea that it must necessarily come with “authority,” 
While, of course, the heterodox scout the very thought of 
another religion—having, sooth to say, had quite enough of the 
present! ‘They don’t seem to know that there is “a science of 

religion," which is a perennial product of the human mind, like 


philosophy, literature, and art; and that what we now see is 
mer the senili y of one phase of faith preparatory to the 


ad that to look for an end of religion is like 


sams shall cease to flow, 

forget to grow. 

as short-sighted as orthodoxy, 
see over the little hedge of 
of to-morrow. 

an improvement in the 
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spite of light and knowledge. The intellect alone is noi 
adequate to the restraint of the passions. To effectually raise 
man above the bestial plane, there must be a disciplined action 
of the moral sentiments, otherwise he will say with the Roman, 
video proboque meliora, pejora sequor; a never failing character. 
istic, we may remark, of all ages of declension and transition, 
when principles are unsettled, and an epicurean self-indulgence 
takes the place of the heroic self-denial of other and bette 
times. 

These matters go down to great depths, which the learned 
and accomplished Professor could not be expected to fathom, 
considering the time, place, and circumstance of his address; 
but we are under no such limitations. Our intrusion on the 
Editor's space, however, warns us to conclude; and we will 
therefore only remark, that neither the diseases nor the remedies 
of this transitional time, frightfully destructive as they both are, 
need give us any serious fear as to the future of humanity. 
Such periods of moral chaos are normally recurrent, and 
apparently suffice for that purging of the garner floor, that 
burning up of the tares, which always accompanies the end of 
an era, when weak things pass away to make room for the 
strong, and the foolish are destroyed that the wise may inherit 
the earth. Let us remember that the old Phonix кен 
perishes in the flames. She is consumed. This, while the 
Nemesis of her crimes, is also the process of her renewal—she 
being thus purified, “though as by fire.” Е | 
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BY CHARLES BRAY, | 
Author of “Тһе Philosophy of N ocenita ** Force а 
“Education of the Feelings, 
So far, I think, I have advanced noth 
and experience will verify, and the infer 
1. It is essential that the forces I 
equally distributed -throughout the sy 
the bones and muscles and the vital and the 
all equally well developed. This can on 
the same attention to breeding and culture whic 
bestowed upon plants, fruits, and animals. 
important; for who, by “taking thought, ¢ 
his stature?" Exercise may do somethi 
five feet six inches into six feet; it wi 
narrow chest, or a narrow forehead. 4 h th 
of dwelling on fossil “jaw,” should establish We Ч 
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| common-sense and public opinion would carry 
qt GO ein et, rw - : ы 
ШШ Th doctrine о! natural affinities, spiritual wives, &c., 
ai ic ,;V / P г ў | | 
ferment now going on im America on these subjects, so 
ibed by Hepworth Dixon, may be only the shadow of a 
asclth © ) Ж! ERED чы суш ee ЧИИ 
we ruth thrown рео: e—the bi cak ng yir y || ШИЖ more rational 
gr botween the sexes thannowexists. Nodoubtnatural affinities 


\ 0 Je 
hom the 
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wio”, and that one man and one woman might, by the union 
18% Е , A ait t мер s P. 
dO ^it vital and nervous forces, become really one; but how 


of \ M would tend to the Improvement of the breed facts only 
Е determine. In what is called the Anglo-Saxon, in Britain, 
can val forces greatly predominate; while in his descendant in 
, United States of America, owing to the effects of climate— 
the duy atmosphere, Nathaniel Hawthorne tells us, and vicious 
habits of life—the nervous system so greatly predominates as to 
cause & considerable deterioration of race. James M‘Grigor 
Allen, in his very excellent paper on Europeans and their 
descendants in North America, says—“The precocity of American 
children—the early age at which marriage is contracted—the 
greater rapidity with which the course of life is passed over, ag 
compared with Europe—are all interesting anthropological facts, 
иар to the effect of climate on transplanted races;"* and 


if, as Dr Hunt says, ** We have exhaustion 
о real acclimatation ; " and if, as Mr Allen 
хоп may be destined to learn practi- 
r science are not to be despised, 
| seem to suggest the scientific 
for man, as well as for other 

ous races cannot overleap 
nity,” | it will probably 
о science, but merely 3 
cts. Science will in- 
natio differences—if, 
dry atmosphere 
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is owing to the air, the mental forcing system, or to E 
will be for Anthropology to determine, and not шеге] to 9, 1t 
the change and sit down with the belief that it is же, 
Science will inquire into both cause and remedy. ККА 
2. The quantity of force, as well as its distribution, should also 
be attended to. This depends not only on the digestive anq 
alimentary apparatus, but much also upon the stoking. А woody 
train may do with coke, but an express will do better with coal. 
Our mode of cookery and our dietary tables are at present very 
imperfect; and it is of little use that beef-fat and cod liver o] — 
contain the largest amount of force, if it is to be nearly all con. 
sumed in conversion or digestion. Little, comparatively, is yet 
known of the direct action of different foods and drinks and 
gases upon the nervous system, and through it upon the mind, 
Tt is true we are familiar with the effects of tea, and coffee, and 
alcohol, and tobacco, and opium, and absinthe, and hashish as 
stimulants and narcotics, but doubtless there are many things 
that would directly promote the growth of the nervous system, 
and thus strengthen the mind. Almost all mundane agents act 
differently and powerfully on different constitutions. Some 
persons cannot pass over metal, or water, or subterranean 
current, or chemical action, without being powerfully affected. 
People so constituted are retained by American Mining Com- 
panies to indicate the exact position of both metal and water 
under ground. Нерсе the secret of the hazel rod.  . ; 
8. When there is any defect in the human m 
which the correlation of force, from physical to vital, 
nervous, takes place, there is not ВУ great dera 
often an escape and a blow-up. The mode 
effect of this escape, depends upon ©“ the m 
which it may stand in some mysterious relati 
reacts within it,” as reported by Arago in t 
Angelique Cottin. In this case the force was 
and mechanical, and electrical, and unatte р 
but the different forces of this organism 
other mundane forces both physical anc 
spiritual, and may act and react upon tl 
bodily force of gravitation is in coi 
verse, so may our other forces be; 
are the conditions under which рес 
“ action and reaction" take place. : 
once into the whole field of miracle and ma 
prophecy, of witchcraft and priestcraft, о: 


ent 


ni 


of mesmerism and spiritualism, without th 

devil, god or spirit, or rà ) ical d 

assumes a separate personality behind merely п: 
4. When this fdibe proceeds Eon dus Sp 
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+. ig unattended by consciousness, but when it is con- 
pen with the brain as well, then both consciousness and will 
dans : but not always; indeed, when these abnormal forces 
in in connection with the brain and have all the effect of 
intellect, the action 1s most often of an automatic character— 
that is, unattended with consciousness. Mr Home, the spiri- 
tualist, reports that the singular phenomena that have been con- 
nected with him from his childhood are altogether without his 
own control. 

Our little individuality is thus very imperfectly partitioned off 
from the great forces around us, and even that partition is often 
partially removed. The senses which are thought to be the only 
mlet to knowledge are in reality the barriers that protect us 
from а too great influx of such force, and thus help to keep us 
to our allotted but narrow sphere. Our bodies are always mix- 
ing with all around, of which we are made painfully conscious if 
shut in a close room with any of the “unwashed.” Our vital 
forces, like water, are constantly trying to find their level, and 
in mesmerie action two lives often become inseparably blended. 
There is а direct emanation from the brain, carrying with it our 
mental states, and in this way directly “evil communications 
corrupt good manners." Through our vital forces we take 
health or we take disease, and thtough our mental forces the 
mind is raised or lowered in tone, according to the persons with 
whom we habitually associate. The communion of the saints is 
a great present fact. Each particular organ has, in the body, 
not only its ne ural language, but its own peculiar emanating 
power, influencing imperceptibly all around. In our intercourse 
with our dom 2 ani 


- 


2А 


children, even infants, this is 
. with the other influences we have 
‘those strong personal likes and 
all liable. hese things indi- 
ons of body and mind; let us, 
of the phenomena where, 
y thin partition wall of 
and their forces act abnor- 
pose that the mind is 

enses; where people 


ly predo 
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may be brought into similar action, and the same 
Ы E mi 1.1 - 
by the subtler action of odyle or other agent on ted 

T > Dar : 
the body. aî 


In Gt tho ane ght-reading, 7: ihat only 1 is seen by t! tl € patient Б 
is clear to the mesmeric operator. I have seen a mec, XQ 
езще СА 
child, with eyes completely closed and turned upwards, ,;. *4 


number of three watches consecutively, and each number Qe 
misted of five figures; but when there was not light eno» on. 
make things clear to the operator, there was either no mao i 
or it was equally obscure. Here was a transference of the ж, 
not of a mere action of the brain, and mental and neryoys fo. * 
therefore, must be different things. 

In eleetro-biology , the mind of one person seems to 
entire possession of both the mind and will of another. The 
experiments illustrate forcibly some magnetic influence at wo 
for at a single pass of the hand of the “operator along the body 
from head to feet, the body is made so stiff that when placed o, 
two chairs it will bear a great weight, and yet, by a single y. 
of the operator addressed to the unconscious subject—that ; is 
by a mental action of will, all this stiffness is dissipated, and cop. 
sciousness restored. 

Then there are all the wonders of mesmerism—of intro OVision, 
prevision, and clairvoyance, not to be doubted by those wh, 
have either studied their history, or who have 
themselves. Some people are so constituted that аз, сап fum 
peoples thoughts, and tell what is going on at a UE 

A2 


F 
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Some сап act upon others a lo ,way off and, 
throw them into trance, or co instant o 1 
in Zschókke's case, can read 
The fact is, our forces, both А e 
tially individualised, and we are not d 
act uA Ap E upon, forces without Lid 
ough what medium or media iro. 
in. we know, unites us to all around. 
discovered to be an equally common : 
Kir айан are REL. and may not 
ost concentrated of all, Yu 
pounded of all the others—exist in 
an atmosphere of its own? Hea 
constantly emanating from the H 
боч. the most powerful of a? In 
h this anm and, A ni 
{ы rd if z had faith, ЕЕ 
tain, Remove hence to yon 
* Howbeit, this kind gocth not | 
We bere ie MM kno 
nature than even the magicians ai 
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in ignorance of our 
*-ntic assump ntion, and propp 
Lr place of the poste Br xad men 
© we had only a real al Anthr | 
became, as it ought to be, 
Pall Mall Gazette (May 2, 
to be set apart, kept at : 
examined by the first experi: арта philosophers of the 
э 


the laws of these anomalous phenomena have been satis 
determined.” Instead of being ues d by the spiritualists, he 
ought for a time to become the Lion of the Royal Institution, 
whose members should be peered at first with observing facts, 
the conditions under which they 


t dictating in any way 
und to appear. Ot course if these phenomena only take 

пе ou the investigation becomes difficult, if not 
Without investigation every one has an equal 


As Professor Fa: raday truly said, “How 


niversal spirit of matter, ever have been 


investigation ?—and if these so-called 
ob utterly worthless, they must and 
~ Very little light has as yet been 
mere physicists.* Du Bois Rey- 
lied Spiritual Manifestations. among а 

rley, Consulting aes “ ` 


0, аааз had п ыа tion | ie 1 
eous "and tuiles poete d develop- 
"voyant visions and communica- 
ged physical phenomena to 
the nature of the force 
d К anid tested them with him 


is of my own choice, under а 
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mond, and after him Humboldt and other philosophers 
an electric current excited during his contraction of the ; te 
of the arm, producing a deflection of the needle, Goa 
says :—“‘ The fact of the experiment affecting a magnetic x3 
by the alternate tension of the muscles of the two apm. = 
effect due to volition,—is established beyond the shadow ae 
doubt. Notwithstanding my advanced years, and the lit 
strength I have in my arm, the deflections of the needle iR 
very considerable."* Here was volition, i.e., will-power, affe. 
ing the needle through the arm, but without contact. Faraday 
also showed the magnetic power of oxygen, and that this powe 
was set free in the body upon the union of the oxygen wiih the 
carbon of the system, and, as this is constantly taking place, as 
this union is the original source of all power in the body, there 
must®be always a large and constant supply of magnetic power, 
The nerve power, upon which the strength of each organ 
depends, must also bear a strong relation to electricity, as was 
shown by Dr Leger's instrument. ' 

* Action and reaction are equal and contrary,” and, conse- 
quently, the mind being a force, for every action from without 
upon the mind there must be a corresponding reaction ; to whom, 
and how far extending to other minds, we cannot tell. Also, 
“as every event in time and space is a change of matter (or 
depends upon it), and every one change of matter is related to 
every other change of matter in space and time, it must follow 
that the change in the matter of the brain bears a relation to 
every other change of matter, whether past, present, dto (— 
whether here or in the stars." | p 

Mr Atkinson, treating of the same s ү | 
ness and reason, after all, seem but a: 
inward principle, which sees as ina 
phenomena to laws, without the pro 


TM 


there has been present on the occasions a 
other than that of the medium and 
a letter to Professor Tyndall, dated 
whenever opportunity, health, and 
nature of the force by which these | 
not progressed much farther at pre: 
the physical power is abstracted 
are present, and especially from 
under discussion, therefore, is not yi 
of Mr Varley’s investigation, Spiritual 
him as one of themselves. It by no 
to represent all who believe that the 
to the operation of any of the recog! 
believing that these manifestations are ¢ 
have a previous existence on the 
* Annual of Scientific D 
| Roger, p. 252. See Walther, the 
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art à "n. ; Д ij 
отет, but go about like а candle moving from place to place, 


and shall see clearly only when we have noted our facts, placed 
them in order, and inferred from them general laws. I have 
heard men say, ‘We are men of facts, and do not believe in 
glairvoyance. I have replied, * Y ou are not men of facts—or at 
feast men of these facts. You are like machines which spin out 
only one kind of fabric. You are men of one language and one 
country ;—prisoners, with a window to the north, and declare 
there is no moon. * 

The forces of nature are only known to us as modes of motion 
or action, and they are all correlates, or pass readily into each 
other,} ĉe., from one mode of motion to another; matter, which 
Huxley calls “© а balance of forces,” being mercly the instrument 
by and through which this change takes place. Thus force is 
not inherent in matter: it simply “conditions” it, producing what 
we call its properties or qualities. Force is erroneously sup- 
posed to result from the action of matter, whereas the reverse is 
the ease—the action of matter being always dependant upon 
force. Matter is said to exert force, but this is a delusion con- 
sequent upon the fact that every phenomenon, every event in 
ne and space cognisable by us, is attended by a change of 
atter. Force is persistent, and all present force is previously 
force in another form, and matter in no way increases or 
shes this: it is simply the medium of its correlation or 
ormation from one mode of action to another. It is said 
es of matter are inseparable from its existence. 
, qualities, and functions—that is, particular 
inseparable from that which caused, not that 
ticular form or mode of action. We have 
as an entity, the common term for both 
[to us it is the only entity: inseparable, 
16 source, as motion is from that which 
“There is an agent in space, whence 


Development, р. 119. 
ought to be an exception to this law, 
at he should think a man mad who 
aight, although Huxley pronounces 
with Mr R. H. Paterson, “that 
at cosmical force which we call 
the abysses of space by 
cosmical force enters and 
mets.” Thus Heat and 
its simplest form we 
about by the 
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ourselves, our inspiration, and our intelligg 

that agent is the spiritual world (not would-be ;, X pto 
which surrounds us.” In this we most thor 
Mental force or thought—its ** form " determine d iri М , 
may float as free essence, or in a medium of it 7 the js 
meet with some structure or bedy through w Lon Until ; 
changed, and again reduced to its primitive phy "LI 


Ysical ¢ Coy nd; din 
or havi ing been once transformed into spiritua] force «Un: 


never be retransformed, but may await its lans А! thay 
new bodies. Sratton | Mto 
* Much more, if first I floated free, 
As naked essence, must I be 
Incompetent of memory. 


“Yet how shall I for certain hold, 
Because my memory is so cold, 
That I first was in human mould? 
* Tt may be that no life is found, 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. — Tennyson. 


“ Spirits seem buried, and their epitaph 
Is writ in Latin by severest pens; 
Yet still they flit about the trodden grave 
And find new bodies, animating them 
In quaint and ghostly way with antique souls.” 
—George Eliot. 
What power over this atmosphere of mind, or spiritual free 
essence, the human will has it is impossible yet to д пот, 
as this mental atmosphere increases and intensifies, | 
be its future power; but her по dc E ds з the 
of the Spiritualist, and. i or anc 
action of mind the hic 
nomena. There is sp 
Dupotet— but no t 
Force 1 is persistent, M bot 
except in form; and 3 
it is impossible to say; 
by the Spiritual, 
the nature or essen 
Entity, or Force, 
action only is e 
power we mean t 
produce all phenom 
source, or that to 1 
that moves. If u 
which underlies all рї 
alone known to us; 
it may be that. a few simple la 
Source of all power — prod 
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| pain being to voluntary motion what attraction and repul- 
s M to inorganic matter, and the Science of Morality to the 
p «is of. pleasure and pain what the Science of Chemistry 15 


n). different substances that compose this elobe."^ This 
mity of the noumenon, &e. ,may also account for all that at present 
seems so mysterious to us in clairvoyance and other normal and 
abnormal conditions of тіпа. Whether we have any powers or 
intuitions which enable us to see **through phenomena to laws,” 
and through laws to the Lawgiver, is yet matter for investi- 
gation. lt would seem as if there were occasional gleams 
through small chinks which will widen with the ages. We have 
“a noumenal integer phenomenally differentiated into the glit- 
tering universe of things ;" and to pass from one to the other, to 
be absorbed in universal being, is the great aim of the Buddhist, 
whose one infallible diagnostic is the belief in the infinite 
capacity of the human mind. The natural eye, he says, takes 
account only of appearances; it requires the severest discipline 
for a man to behold the reality. Prayer, fasting, and solitude 
constituted this discipline, and certainly as the brain is emptied 
of its natural force by these means, it is filled with force from 
without, often inducing a state of trance in which the barrier 
between individual and general mind seems ai least to be par- 


= Philosophy of Necessity, p. 21, second edition. 

] Professor Tyndall says, “ The passage from the physies of the brain to 
de corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable.” Probably that 
is beeause the Professor has inverted the problem, and turned it the wrong 
way upwards. Let himturn it the other way and it may be more intelli- 
gible. The objects of knowledge are ideas, not things ; as Humesays, “ We 
mms advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can perceive any kind of 
E ce but those perceptions that have appeared in that narrow compass." 
do we require to know any other kind of existeuce. We have not 
st reason to suppose that “the physics of brain,” that is. the power of 
diflers in any way from the force or power which underlies our 

The passage we have to make is from consciousness to the 
brain, and not from the brain to consciousness, and this is 
| the same sense as all other things are intelligible. АП 
sicists are gradually resolving themselves into force; as 
ary form is force visible; a form of rest is a balance of 
rgoing change is the predominance of one over others." 
в the same, and all power, as far as we know, and 
rived, not inherent or self-created; and when weare 
essed upon molecules the necessity of running into 
с trüly, will-power, because this action upon 
I think we are obliged to agree with W. 
power,—the will of God,” that “ Causation 
1;” and, judging from the analogy of in- 
that this will, which originally required 
1, in the ages, into the unconscious or 
ws and order of nature, and making 
M consciousness to the unconscious 
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tially broken down. But whatever may be th 
and the relation of the concentrated forces wht Powers f, 
identity to the natural forces around him, i Consti, A 
said yet to have placed their investigation оп Бы, Scarce, i 
scientific basis; and Mr Le Gros Clark, in a low thing it." 
delivered to the council and members of the Bor Teen 
Surgeons, said that the nature and functions fulfilleg College 4 
tric fluid in the sustainiag of animal and Vegetable А м, 
as profound a secret as was the law of gravitation We Std 
days of Kepler and Newton. When this js done d the 
light of science is let into this department, we shall ar 
be able to do for the onward progress in mind a, much а 
steam has done for mere material civilisation. The power of 
ancient magician, the miracles of all religions, the powers .; 
clairvoyance are real, and we have only to bring them Hy 
law to make them serviceable,—not, as heretofore, to chicane. 
and superstition, but to a great advance in mental scienca 
Surely this is the legitimate function of the Anthropolog; 
Society. The Society's Review, April, 1867, says, “To whatever 
cause it may be attributed, let us begin with the rather humili. 
ating confession, that anthropology, both in its classification and 
terminology, is in a miserably confused and almost chaotic con- - 
dition.” This, I fear, is too true, although the last number of 
the Review and Journal (July, 1868) shows a more living interest. 
Would not the objects of the society be better pron 
“Тһе Science of Man” were divided me departments, : 
mittees were appointed to investigate and report not or 
was, and how d when and where he Бере; but on what he 
now, here present, and what he may become under sci 
development ? | Y 


ON LIGHT AND ITS CORRELATE , 

BY HONESTAS. i 

Wy, says Grove, are the nights dark? why. 

of light emanating from fixed stars and o 

world equally at all times? In a word, 1 

why do I cast a shadow? Dr Jenckent 
theory of light—one which the intui 

Кс that the universe is filled wit 
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үү than light, sw ifter, more penetrative in its act ion, and only 
pore light on being checked by 
Oe sqm; that the act of contact central 
T qe l pl asticity, and henceforth 1 
е something prior to his cht, and this to reconsider 
фе dynamic character of light, the third class of properties I 


made mention of in the introduc ctory pal 
Where does light not exist? where i 
—]nlight itself. The beam of light 
n light and darkness, twi nkl es, | C 
amosphere. The stripes of darkness in the solar spectrum, the 
feathered form, with luminous jets darting from point to point, 
all indicate the busy, active agency of a transition. | b 
tion of light is but a transition. The e prior ether state* i 
so also the onward state is shade—not licht: it is heat, 
other form of transition. The theories of jh 
latent heat, and arrested motion, are crave errors of principles. 
Great nature breathes forth its life-breath in endless forms of 
metamorphoses, undulates, in never-ceasing progress, all 
forms of the phenomenal world into life. Mov г 
change, not rest, nor permanency, is the all-pervading law of 
nature. The crude notion of an unchanging per: manency of th 
material, belongs to the dust-covered shelves of the past. 
What was light before it became light? is a questo 
repeat: to re ly to this the spectroscopic analyz 
called into ai .and we shall have to go to the sun W the fame 
of candle to | earn what this prior state is. 

\ rauenhofer (1814)—the dark stripes ог 
the colours of the solar spectrum, and 
Lone position, so uniformly that he 
letter of the alphabet—these dark 
coloured belt of the spectrum he not 
t also where the colour and light 
these dark bars? Kirehkof 
of Frauenhofer, and accord- 
streaks the importance 
ks represent the nega- 
ing presence of a 
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The sunbeam in one instance kills the brilli ianey of 4 
produced by the incandescence of a metal; the h if ive clo 
darkness, sets in, and in the other it does not: ad ER 
able position of the dark streaks led Kirchkof and a. May 
the conclusion that the metals so affected had their Mins 
tives on the sun’s surface. It is somewhat bold to sey ph 
s duis | : © the 
theories of Kirehkoff and Bunsen a denial; nevertheless | 
cannot admit the sun to be an Incandescent body, surrounded] 
vapour elouds, which neutralise the light emitted from the "a | 
fire. On the contrary, I conceive >the solar body to be centratiy 
cold, if the parallel will hold. 

The observations of the eclipse of 8th July, 1842, gave rig : 
to farther perplexity : a third atmosphere surrounding the sun 
was observed. ‘These protuberances, what are they? Flame 
points, 80,000 kilometres long. M. Janssen, the French astro- 
nomer, has confirmed their existence in his report on the total 
eclipse of the sun, 18th August, 1868. Red protuberances 
surrounded the dise of the moon. These protuberances were 
found to be, by spectrum analysis, gaseous. I have not space to 
do more than give in outline the theories, and render abridged 
statements of obser vations. Suffice, then, if I name that the sun 
spots, and which since the days of Galileo (1612) had attracted 
the attention of savans, measure enormous surface areas; tha - 
they are jagged in outline, with a dark centre of irregular shape, - 
traversed by *facule," or luminous streuks, which wav 
form, appear like the bright side of a mountain ridge. 
these flame points are, according to Lockyer an 
10,000 miles long. Prof. Tait and Schwabe, the 
forty years, measured the equatorial position 
established their recurrency, and made observa 
changeability of form. In some instances they clo: 
space of an hour.  Faye* attributes these js 
and the darkness to fcebler radiation. Carring 
upward current of hot air and downward c 
causes the spots;t and William Herschell reso 
to explain the phenomenon, which, foreing 
through a photosphere, distorted its | 
Herschell allowed a thickness of 2500 iiie i t 
Iam merely instancing the theories of men с 
to show how they varied and guessed as į 

ioe the dark pathway of a new field of 1 

ark central body of the sun, accordi 
koff rejected, substituting, as already me 
an incandescent central ode 
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s to the polarisation of solar light, and which 
ago (1811) showed belongs only to flames emitted from solid 
M liquid substances, and not to those from gaseous bodies. 
The polariseope proves that the sun light is not polarised, and 
i fortiori that its light 18 emitted from a gaseous substance. 
Are not these conclusions too hastily made? Are not perhaps 
other laws present that regulate the phenomena of the spectrum? 
With all its apparent simplicity, the theory of a cold and dark 
nucleus of the solar body, and a burning photosphere surround- 
ing a burning central body (but of a less temperature, cooler 
than the envelope), leads us step by step on to very uncertain 
ground. ‘To burn, means to consume—to waste. Whence the 
supply? Surely not by the accident of meteorolites falling 
in upon the solar body. ( Mayer.) The parallel of an incan- 
descent, body on earth does not hold, and proves the danger of 
generalising phenomena. I have already said that every 
material substance has a light of its own. There is a light of 
growing bodies, a light of decaying bodies; but even here the 
parallel can hardly be sustained. The sun is a body placed at 
tke vortex point of the influx of the supplying ether and cosmic 
powers, and the source of its supply must not be sought in 
ponderable matter. The cosmic ether, the “urelement,”* cen- 
tralising at the central focal point—or, to repeat a term I have 
previously used, the ether stream from the intro co-existing world 
MEAS at the sun, and pours forth from thence as light into 
space, · t 
Phe expe 


One word a 


| Kirchkoff and Bunsen, and the physicists 
ejr opinions, have led me to totally differ- 
> the solar spectrum. The solar spec- 
expansion of the ether influx,} and 
ectroscope only confirm that the 
ight is marked by dark streaks. 
incandescent atom of metal in the 
aids arrest, the ether influx 
s very accumulation into light, 
y, it will be asked, do not 
inous rays become extin- 
"he law here is that of 
in light as expressing in 
united into a focal 
form of pheno- 
aric conditions 
ve or negative 
guishment or non- 
tin the spectrum; 
NM. 
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but to assume an absolute identity of the subst 
the least, premature. 

The repetitive character of “ fundamental phenomena” 
which class light essentially belongs, is observable Ti and to 
nature. It matters not where light appears—on the sun ? 
candle flame, at the points of the electrodes, in odic ji 
in the aurora borealis—its properties remain unchanged, jo 
why? Certainly not because light is of one common a d 
emanating from incandescent bodies, and in which state к 
‘‘burning” the solar body is supposed to exist. No, on the 
contrary, the law is one of general application—namely, that th, 
dynamic phenomena that accompany the growth and develop. 
ment of organic and inorganic bodies, and the law that regulates 
the resolution of these, are parallel, and light and heat and elec. 
tricity accompany each transition step by step. 

I propose to explain the correlates of light in my next and 
concluding paper, and the consideration of their nature, with 
which I shall have to deal, will lead me to the farther inquiry 
into the correlates of physical dynamic forces, and the inner, the 
intro forces that evolve themselves from the ether world within 
this ponderable and visible world. Before, however, entering 
upon the question of the correlates of light, one word of apology 
for having extended the papers on light to the length I have. 
My excuse is the extreme interest attaching to the investigation 
of this subject; and, farther, the position light holds, placed so to 
speak on the very boundary line of the transition from the i 
ether clements. Heat, electricity, magnetism, wonderful as 
are, bear no comparison to light and its luminous sphe 
which space is filled. It is the most marvellous of all phe 
and the least understood. (neni 


ances is, t 
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BEING THE STORY OF Two STEADFAST SOULS, AND HOW THEY WON THEIR Н. 
AND LOST IT NOT. FTN 
BY ELIZA W. FARNHAM, _ 
AUTHOR OF “‘ WOMAN AND HER ERA,” “ELIZA WOODSON,” 
——Q—— m" 


In the morning, Mrs Harding was assisted to he 
came in to see us, very much softened from the 
evening, and evidently more than ever admiring 
had braved and defeated him. Eleanore could scarce 
and was at last obliged to send out and hire a working n to 
in for that day. There was that to be done up stairs which nei 
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ie able, would have been willing to undertake; and so we the 

sil ^ азе to the self-indulgence of hiring a drudge. When 
(eh pP and young Peters, who was still there, had gone for 
her, John sat down and poured out, but in respectful and more measured 
tams, his indignation and grief—mixing them up with earnest apologies 
for some rudeness he feared he had been guilty of last might. He said 
the funeral was to take place that day, at two o'clock. 

« And what," asked Eleanore, after he had said all, “shall we do 
with Mrs Harding?” 

“Tf you would oblige me so much, ma'am, as never to call her by 
our name, I would be thankful.” 

“Well, Caroline, then—that is her Christian name, I think?” 

t Yeg," 

“What is to become of her?” 

“God knows, ma’am; I don't, I’m sure." 

There was a long silence, in which he looked troubled, as a man does 
who knows that something is expected of him, which he has not the 
grace to perform nor the courage to refuse. 

“Shall I advise you?” 

“If you please, though I can’t promise to follow it.” 

“She is not implicated in this dreadful affair before the law, is she?” 
“No.” 

“Then, send her home, Mr Harding, to her family.” 

“She will be wa p e» a witness, when he is tried." 


got clonar, І have no doubt. Nobody i is ыа 
ut I advise you earnestly, if she has not 


man, doggedly. 

vould be painfulto both of you. 
he way to self-redemption to 
true senses, helpless and 
but one fate before her, 
id that is such as one 
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* Т believe," he said, acknowledging wih ad 
her influence, “ that you could bring a ч " gerona 
At this speech they both coloured, udis he 
have no wish or thought of trying what you кт be ^ i 
I only appeal to you in this matter as W conseionae fo to do, sir, 
of the ends before us, and as I would lo 5 өйдө A Hs Ш Vigy 
unfortunate and helpless woman. Wil] you do it? " elated to ay 
* Yes; but you or Miss Warren must explain why, and by who. 
advice. І don’t want her to understand that I did it myself. I loved Е 
brother very much, and I don't forgive her his death "— tears filling " 
eyes—'* though I do take your counsel about hor.” i 
** Miss Warren and I,” she answered, « will do whatever is possible 
to farther this plan. Let us know where you will deposit money for 


her, and I will send a friend of ours to see to her safe embarkation 
when the time comes.” 


Hrant 
precipitan, 


aid, hastily. | 


“I don't believe she will go," he said, «if this wretch gets clear ; 
and if she doesn't, I'd kill them both if they touch a dollar of his. It's 
not the money, ma’am—but I would burn it, or sink it in the sea, be- 
fore she should see it, if she goes back to him!” 

** Yes, undoubtedly; you could not contribute to render her infame ns; 
the object is to save her; and if that cannot be done, I appro 


feeling. She will have to go elsewhere to-day. It is not 
Miss Warren or me that she should stay here longer, for 
need not be named; and in an hour or two, we will let you Xi 
you can serve us in disposing her in some proper place.” et 
He looked at her, in a sort of helpless astonishm find 
self thus ealled on to act in a manner во 
went out without speaking. | 
“ We must arrange for her,” said Eleanore, “ 
He may be less disposed to aid us after. Now, wil 
tell her it is necessary she should remove to-d: 
has money, and if she knows of any place to go?” 
To all which I came back shortly with a neg 
ploring prayer not to be sent away destitute, 
**'The Marsdens,” said Eleanore, ** we know nobody е 
up and see them? I thought the reports in the pap 
brought Mr M. down before this time. Are not the; 
to consult?" pre 
“I think so. Only, pray, do not stay.” — 
** You may be assured I will not, Anna, nor rest, now, ar 
this poor creature is safely housed away from 
The people were filling the streets as sho we 


Е 


т. AE 
m. 2 T 
Sl. 
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put more to other places of quite different character. In 
@ў autos, to MY groat satisfaction, she returned, bringing with her 
us whom she had fortunately met near her house. | 
tory was told, Mr Harding called into counsel, and it was 

i finally, that, in case Mrs Marsden would consent to receive her, 
sii ould signal us from their upper window, by putting the red cur- 
iin outside, as they had more than once before done; and if she did 
„ot, then the good man was to return to us for further consultation. 
Mr Harding agreed to deposit to Mr Marsden’s order money to pay her 
expenses for two months, and her passage home after the trial was over, 
which it was thought must take place in that time. If she did not go, 
he said, Mrs Bromfield and I might draw and bestow it upon any needy 
and deserving person we should find. 

When they left us, Eleanore said: “ Хоу I will go up and see that 
poor soul, and if she is ready, bring her down here. It will be less 
dreary than waiting up there alone. And I owe it to her and myself to 
atone, in some manner, for my almost harshness last night." 

"Let me go, Eleanore,” said I, “unless you particularly wish it. 
She may have some packing to do, and I think she would feel freer in 
accepting my assistance, just now, than yours.” 

“Very well," she replied; “only do not stay too long, Anna. I must 
have a few minutes with her before she goes, and I feel persuaded Mrs 
Marsden will receive her.” 


І according! 


"AU church, 
tes, 


y; Mar 


Mrs Harding down stairs, when Eleanore 
door with some tender words of compassion 
face, and led her to our bedroom. 
seated her, “І hope you are a little 
ke with less tenderness to you 
уе me. I would not be 
delusion—appalled and 
erfully wrought upon, at 
it. Iam not often so 
' you do not cherish а 


eat difficulty, 
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ened when Ле eame; but I didn’t know that Me ü 


ау ha 
I never thought of their hurting hos other worse Ча Чаш, 


than АТ 
wit] n 
"But now," said Eleanore, ‘You see that ho w XS } “ш 
“S à bad me 
went prepare d for the dangers he night prov oko. T man, Who 


She was silent for some moments, and at last faltered: «р 
Bromfield, he didn't mean to do it. He said so after Mh An 
à 9 alterward, and I} 
EE \ 
he didn't. W 
* We will not talk now of what he meant," said E leanore, uwili, 
to hear her vindicate the murderer. “We are making тарца 
for you to go to a quiet house, to stop till the trial is over—at ШЇ 
you know, you will be required to give your testimony.” 

“I don't want to," she said, choking, and looking with such piteons, 
tearful eyes at us. “І can’t.” 

* But you will have to," said Eleanore; ‘and I am afraid you may 
be put in prison if you say you can’t to other people, Be calm, now, 
for a few minutes, and let me tell you how it is.” 

And then she went on to tell her all that pertained to the caso, ang 
her part in it, avoiding all expression of opinion as to the probable 
results, but assuring her that it was in every respect better she should 
not shrink from what was demanded of her. 

* But his life, Mrs Bromfield!” said the girl, with ashy lips. А 

wouldn't speak against his life for the world." 

‘Poor child!” said Eleanore, drawing near to her and 4 
hand; ‘‘poor child! Is it so, then, that you love this wit 
man? Ipity you, indeed. Do you not see tha 
edness and shame to you, and every one that £ 

‘ Nobody will care for me now," she re 
could not go away from him." 

Eleanore turned to me in despair. , 

** You should remember," I said, **that he ha 

“I never loved him,” she answered. “i 
father and sister Elsie wanted me to, and I 
didn't want to come here, and I wouldn" 

Eleanore rose and walked away, deepl; 2 
took her seat, and with all the eloqu 
possessed, I expostulated, entreated, 
Nothing would shake her loyalty to this wr 
length, that if he were punished, she would 

Eleanore was walking up and down the 
turning suddenly to her, she asked: **Do yc 
before you, if you adhereto him? Have y 
be—how he can shame and torture and t 
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over hear anybody describo n devil? and do you know that à 


| you ‘ К 
LE | ba moreiful compared to what this man will be to you, when 


jond woul 
jo ix ready to eet 
hl? and do you know that it cannot, ab the worst, exeoed the torments 


we lying and docoiving you? Did you ever hoar ol 


vo Will sulor in tho lifo he will lead you to? Imagine your good 
nother here, speaking to you, Caroline, and do not answer us, but think 
af what we have said. It is time you were going now, to the house 
where you will have a home for awhile. ‘They are excellent persons, 
both Mr and Mrs Marsden, and they have consented to take you because 
Miss Warren and I have entreated them to, that you might have a quiet 
home, among good and virtuous people, till the time comes when you 
wn see more clearly than you now do. I hope you will not trouble or 
grieve Mrs Marsden, who will be gentle with you as a sister; and when 
all is over, I trast you will conclude to go back to your father’s home. 
Ifyou do, there will be money for you to go with, and our kind wishes 
will attend you. Antonio shall go up with you—you see, Anna, the 
signal—and I shall be very glad to hear that you are feeling and thinking 
better, aller a fow days. Good-bye now." 

And we let her go reluctantly, feeling as if she were possibly plunging 
away to ruin as she went. 


——— — 
а= 
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d, whom once I called brother, 

ved of our onee joyous home ; 

ars heart, joy of thy mother, — 
ther, where now dost thou roam” 


LS 


Thou spirit departe 


hy lone narrow dwelling ; 
of grief o'er thy bed ; 
coflin-lid telling, 


other was dead. 


's foul creatures ; 
1 of gloom, 


+ 
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Yet throu gh : a n the ir ch: anges thon s \ 
A still livi ing presence about ys each da 
` ` UA ү, 


eem'st to ) have tarrieg 
For not thy fond mem'ry alone а | 
"m qm ego. Чо we cherish, 
That sométhihg still nobler exists seemeth su 
Por how should we deem that thy spirit should Pets i 
Sa, 


And yet thy remembrance thus firmly endure? 


A) Г 244 ti +] ' 
Ah no! to my spirit thou still art my brother, 
L4 
Thou still art the loved one of years long ago; 
Thy presenee is near me, ànd somewhere or other, 
Thou dwell'st in the regions of being, I know. 


“Twas not thee we laid in that damp hollow chamber, 
"Twas not over thee that our hot tears were showered, 

Thou wert far away from what could encumber,— 
Away in the home of the angels embowered. 


No more should we mourn thy pure soul resurrected, 
"Tis but for a season thou'rt hid from our sight; 
When earth and her sorrows and sins are rejected, 
We'll meet thee again in the regions of light. 
Glasgow. James Browy, 
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SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE. — 


I лм sorry to find the old ery from w 
effect that ‘If it is not spirits, what сш 
do the very thing that I have denor 
to produce a theory before a sufliei 
have been accumulated on which 
satisfactory solution. Al I = 
and unphilosophical habit of ha: 
presenting themselves to our n 
got to the end of our tether. Br 
of the facts are accounted for wi 
wes a carinas be so aecounte 
; for I care not what | 
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i how the one acts in relation to the other is yel à pro- 
' SAM x and it is by these exceptional instances in our 
m à Jung phenomena t bhat I hope to solve it, and explain the 
NT a mind, the causa and nature of the physical action con- 

el na ue brain and muscle, and tho reason of the influence upon 

. which has seemed to be so simple beeause so familiar, 
Mity  prosonting the samo difficulties of solution AS the extra 
bul in i , instanca ob à ta ble moving by an * emanation” without the 


Jinani ; . Т S | , 

adm of the mus Лох, or again, of a pen writing without tho anter: 
gy € i a ey d chr 

„А of the hand, ~ nd conscious thinking and intention, In the 
yen K 


моо, What aro our thoughts but mere phenomena, and mental 
frat Places ‘Sib : : \ , 
gorrelates of the physical actions which give them birth. № hon Mr 
Bray talks of the ut of consciousness as a form of foree—his 
бшсе being only another term for matter—his dus convey no meaning, 
for it is unintelligible nonsense. Tho perceptions are not powers at all, 
bat the more ordinary mental concomitants and the sense of power, but 
in themselves mere sensation, | beginning and ending as such; but the 
physieal action that produces them may go on without inducing the 
mental correlations at all—which all our unconscious actions through: 
out life proves. Here, then, wo have the chief element required the 
weonscious but intelligent power, so to speak, or formative process, 
fitted for our purpose. But then comes the question, How ean the 
objects be moved without the intervention of the muscles touching and 
i so moving the object? But, in ordinary action, does the hand touch 
: and so move the object ? Mosl certainly not ; bodies never absolutely 
touch. Then in principle there is no differenco—it is a mere question 
of distance, of degree, and, in the ordinary action of moving a table 
and in the extraordinary one, tho effect is equally produced by an 
emanation conveying the power through a distanco ; and as for tho 
.. non-intervenlion of the muscles and the ** museular power,” tho fact is 
that the m жүзу use up the force on themselves as they convey 
it than create ‘it, as I can prove by certain experiments under mesmerie 
Now be сому. understood that I am advancing no 
sis, but merely stating a fow frets that 
abut enough, 1 hope, to show that my 
mestion are nof quite so shadowy as my 
fundamental facts which we observo in 
islenees or bodies producing efects 
, that under similar conditions 
‘similar way. But, besides the 
ва universal medium which, 
ul; and it is by this agency 
be gravitation, or light, 
or or action whatso- 
sense or perceptions 
by ie: and all 
having a material 
[ үз a 
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physical abstraction that could not be detected. Spirit can 
conceived of as a rarer character of matter. “Then there in vive 
from a material base or substratum ; for, in the notion of a mind dis ы 
bodied, you have to embody it again їп a spirit, a fiction оой ча 
fancy, but no escape from substance, which can only be a materia] М 
some kind, or it would not be any conceivable entity at all. Then, Ve 
all this senseless talk about materialism, as unphilosophieal AS it jg 
foolish? The nature of matter and of the intervening medium is ој 
such an inconceivable subtlety as far to exceed even that of the sens; 
or understanding, and all your conceptions of spiritual bodies are gross 
in comparison ; ‘and if this wonderful material be endowed with, or in 
its very nature possessing, under special conditions, the property of 
thought and feeling, or of the still more astonishing instincts of the 
. lower animals, it is but a question of fact, whether we comprehend it or 
not. We must accept the nature and correlations of facts as we find 
them, whether it be agreeable to our pride and foolish fancies, or not, 
Had we the ordering of things, no doubt the mode of our birth and of 
our death in this poor life of ours, so gross in the beginning, and yet 
more so in the ending, would have been very differently fashioned; but 
no good comes of trying to escape from our nature to rise in fancy 
above ourselves. Let the poet do what he may, the philosopher 
must hold by the truth, and make the best of the facts as he finds 
them ; in that lies all his power and usefulness, and all our hopes of 
progress. The really only spiritual, by which meaning metaphysical 
fact in regard to man is his mind—and by mind I mean simply and 
solely the “phenomena of consciousness. The power attributed to the 
will is the physical correlation and concomitant of which the menial 
correlate we call will is the mere sense. It was the confusing of the 
physical condition with the metaphysical accompaniment that has been 
the cause of half the difficulties in philosophy, as well v deter i 
religion. I shall have to explain this more clearly and fully of cc 
for the matter is deeply and fundamentally import 
the term spirit does not convey to my mind i 
more subtle, or rare, or capable, or su 
prehensible wonderment of material т 
to inspect it and operato БРНА 
question of design, but fear that I have 
Sir William Hamilton abandoned bed. 1 
have the deeper-thinking theo 
final causes. As to Mr A. B. ' 
expression I doubt his ability ке 
reply in reference to the moral p 
lives; and, to end, as an explar n 
have no theory to offer, I think I m } 
for an explanation of the theory ofthe s ji te 
fact, has yet to be explained in its ve ‘st 
George Combe over and over again wi 
within the body as a bird ina cage, а 
the body to show forth its powers ”- 
notion with phrenology and у Ж. 


uly be 
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ter and conduct that he professed, and no explanation was 
7 character. and I do now repeat the question, though perfectly sure 
ЕИ — get any intelligible and satisfactory reply ; and, failing 
co what comes of the spiritualists theory? The bird must be in 
ae before it can come out of it; and, if it be there, how did it get 
eps where did it come from? and what is to be attributed to it in 
is relation to the body ?—and unless this can be satisfactorily shown, 
there can be no science of phrenology or of physiology. And it was 
for stating this that our noble countryman Sir William Lawrence got 
into such ill odour with the ignorant and the bigoted, but he died Sir 
Wm. Lawrence, Bart., for all that—not that I would designate the 
believers in spirits as ignorant or bigoted by any means, but only rather 
hasty in their conclusions. Henry G. ATKINSON. 
N.B.—The kind readers of my “ Letters to Miss Martineau” must. 
remember that they were written before the occurrence of the later 
phenomena which we are now considering, and were merely intended 
as а slight exposition of scientific method applied to the study of man, 


suggesting some new means of experimenting, and the kind of facts 
essential to the enquiry. 


MR DAVIS’S “ARABULA.” 
(To the Editor of Human Nature.) 

Dear Sir,—In your interesting number for July of the present year, 
at page 321, I find an article, headed as above, containing two columns 
from authors, widely separated from each other—the one dated Boston 
and the other London—and placed in juxtaposition, so as to exhibit 
the similiarity of both, yet bearing dates of three years apart; the 
question being asked by “ J. F.," the mediumistic writer of “ Primeval 
Man,”—“How it is that Mr Davis could have fallen into this plagiarism 
which to her is unaccountable ?” 

From this distant standpoint, isolated from all seances, and from 
what are commonly called spiritualists and spirit-land, surrounded by 
all th aplace, material, and commercial, І am unable to 
ANS W your fair correspondent, or to throw the least 
the subject; but possibly I may add a little 
that “ plagiarism” is not a term that ean be 
short quotation from an old writer may be 
ve been forestalled or anticipated. 
ble little work published in New York, by 
| entitled ** Mesmer and Swedenborg ; 


ments of Mesmerism to the Doctrines and 
By George Bush." In the preface, the 
to say in the discussion of the purely 
ad proposes no theory of the nervous 
‘account for the phenomena, his aim 
ies to show that certain psycho- 
з statements of Swedenborg 
ual world. But my object in 
| not to speak of its contents 
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or to comment, on its arguments, but to refer the reader to Append 
where the writer, by way of confirmation and illustration to his Bev A 
remarks, dwells at considerable length on the “ Revelations of Mr А 
Davis," making long quotations from Swedenborg’s ** Animal “ңү, 
““Атсапа Cœlestia,” and other works, and placing them also in jus, 
position, or the one close to the other, with Mr Davis's presumed 
writings, showing a wonderful similarity, even to a whole line of figuras 
as used by the Baron to distinguish his sections, and answering to 
similar results as conspicuous and novel, already alluded to at the 
commencement of this subject. Puzzled at these strange manifestation, 
as we all seem to be, even for twenty years afterwards, the Professor 
solicited an explanation, and received unexpectedly the following lettor, 
which he gives with all its ** grammatical imperfections on its head” gt 
page 175 :— 


‘ i 
ШҮ 


“Poughkeepsie, June 16, 1846, 

“Dear Sir,—Yesterday morning, after eating breakfast at 49 Washington 
Street, where my friend Mrs Lapham lives, I went down to the book storo, 
to get some paper to write a letter to After buying it, I visited 
several persons about the street, staying only a few minutes at cach place, 
Soon I had a desire to go down to the river. What caused it T don't know; 
but went down, called on one or two friends on the way. З 

“I soon lost all knowledge where I was; recollect of being about the river 
somewhere, and also ascending a hill. I am conscious of meeting the same 
person that I had seen in the graveyard in Hyde Park. І also remember 
conversing with him, and taking out my pencil and writing all the түл 
given me, I remember him leaving me suddenly, and I came out the в 
I was surprised to find myself wet with rain ; the paper on my lep, and dry ; 
and being in the mountain opposite Poughkeepsie, about 4 miles, where 1 
had been before two years ag 


о. 
“Т came directly home; it was six o'clock im the evening. I was wet 
and muddy, and very hungr 


у. The т had not been wet. The very 
moment I came into the natural P eo iig have the paper. 
immediately. I do not understand the m nor th letters . J., and 


them figures. 


“It appears now that I knew it then, but c 
I felt impressed во в y to send it to y 


ъ 0 
Ж 


The friends here can 
Street. И you can tell me about the 
No. I copy the writing exactly fron 
Yours, &c., 

If this be deception or cunning, it is 
than that exhibited by “the foolish 1 
when he copied the “ Rowleyan reli 
Bristol church. But the Professor is ei 
object of his research, and “ hough we 
of Mr D.'s statements to entire сопй‹ 
conscientious honesty which governed 
that this quality exists with h 
him from the inroads of false i 
former employer and received a 


angwer to yours of the 9th inst. 
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« [n rogard to A. J. Davis, and your inquiries respecting him, J oe happy 
n TOEA formation desired. tHe was an apprentice 10 me, and boarded 
to give tho information үзер => о а daily and hourly in association 
in my family for nearly two years. J was пару вп -— Абр доле And 
with him, and under circumstances which enabled p Bit сука yt ‘Tot Ас 
perlect estimate of his character, the leading trait of whieh пао оооу 
in its broadest and best sense. His education was very ишли that, 1 
mean, which is acquired at school; but 1 employed him to keep my books, 
which improved him somewhat in writing and casting accounts. In his own 
statements you may place the most unbounded confidence. 1 never knew 
him to deceive or equivocate in my life, His character before 1 knew him 
сап be traced in this neighbourhood from his infancy up to the time he left 
me like the lines on a map, and it is all of a piece. Has reading was also 
very limited, and most y confined to books of a juvenile or narrative descrip- 
tion, “Ina ARMSTRONG," 

Although doubtful on some points, and unable to confirm others, Mr 
Bush 18 unwilling to resist his testimony ag to the powers of the 
"medium." Ina foot-note at р. 162, he states :- 

“Of these lectures, I have heard two or three delivered, and have heard 
read from the Manuscript parts of forty or fifty more. They are certainly 
very extraordinary for the extent of ground they occupy—touching upon 
nearly all the great themes of human knowledge—and for the soundness of 
the conclusions on subjects of which he was previously utterly ignorant. In 
ordinary circumstances it would be inpossible for such topics to be treated, 
even аз ably as he has treated them, without a wide range of reference to 
books. In this case T am positive he has consulted no books whatever. I 
can scarcely expect this will be believed upon my assertion; nevertheless, 
it is unquestionably truc." 

On another occasion Mr Bush describes an interview, p. 180 :— 

z Throughout he spoke with a clearness, calmness, and discretion which 
was truly admirable, and elicited expressions of wonder from all who were 

t, as they were perfectly satisfied of his utter incapacity to talk in 

such a style in his natural state, And, what is remarkable, although I had 
. my manuscript with me, from which I wished to propose certain queries 
relative to the correctness of my interpretation, 1 found I had no need to 
Tei to it, ав he was evidently, from his replies, cognizant of its entire scope 
je ginning to end, though all the time closely bandaged and unable to 
abes d y the outward eye. ‘This will appear incredible, but it is 


bility, since 1846, if his natural talents have not im- 
в mediumistic powers may have greatly expanded. 

ow fathom the depths of these spiritual mysteries, 

ossary to interpret them? ‘The investigation may 

t and profit to all who may have the leisure and 

vilege not falling at present to the lot of, 

г, your obedient servant, 

W, L. Sammons. 


E REVELATIONS.” 

"m Natur: A np 

uture’s Divine Revelations,” 
ons 41 and 42, are several 
t is laid down as a prin- 


ir d 
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ciple, that the tides are not caused by the тооп” айтас 
some other cause not specified, for the reason that « it "чы 10n, but by 
the character of this book to discuss previous Opinions, haa become 
theses, or points of philosophy thought to be establisheq ~ pe hypo. 
appearances which things have presented, for then the РНЕ а the 
be almost without end.” Would 

I wrote to Mr Davis on the 9th September last asking 
explanation, and this is what he has written in reply, 
September :— 


** Since the delivery of * Nature's Divine Revelations,’ I have not received 
the least additional ray of information concerning the ‘tides.’ The theory 
may be true, or not; I wait, see more light. If it comes, it will be my first 
duty to let the world have it. But I think the scientific world is now going 
to school, and the wisest are learning new lessons respecting ‘attraction, 
repulsion, &c.; so that, ere long, even the periodicity of the tides may be 
accounted for upon principles of MoTion, instead of gravitation and attrac- 
tion, as in the system of the noble Newton. I see that by the recent eclipse 
of the sun astronomers have discovered with their instruments what clair- 
voyance reported concerning the constitution of that central orb twenty 
years ago—its condition similar to the central part of the earth, fiery, &c., 
as evinced by the rose-vapour flames or protuberances visible in its atmo- 
sphere. If Force is the primal cause of all ‘ Motion,’ everything, including 
tides, must be referred to that motion, while the effects called ‘attraction 
and ‘repulsion’ must be accepted as co-incidental therewith, and not as 
primal cause, which, perhaps, is the mistake in the Newtonian theory. But, 
perhaps, the mistake was in my clairvoyance, and the subject can remain 
an open question, tabled for the present.” 


Newton, in speaking of gravity, said, ** It exists and acts, but I have 
not yet found out the cause of it." 


in the Banner of Light, Boston абаа 


for farther 
dated 26th 


is an article written for that paper, ** On the ca е 
physical phenomena," which bears directly upon : 
tion. 
Professor De Morgan says,* “The time m: 
nearer to the first cause shall raise a smile whe 
tioned ; the time may come when attractio 
contemptuous nickname, say the 
only be done by the pseudosophs. The n 
he writes against number 1001, will : 
* ought rather to have lived in the days of ow 
ancestors, who were duped by the notio 
matter.’ ” i4 2 
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MR HOME’S MAN 
We have at last resumed our tin, 
else, must end, and wintry showers have 


+ ** From Matter to Spirit," preface | 
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On the evening in question, seven of us met, and, after the 
Mae. „warnings of spiritual power, а cold current of air, like the 
m ia a half-open window, having passed over our hands; loud 
verte upon the semigrand, which moved six to eight inches off from 
> ii into the room. А sentence was then spelt out, in answer to 
юше remarks made by a young friend, who complained of the violence 
and inferiority of the manifestations in his presence; though really a 
medium gifted with considerable power, he had been frightened. 
“ Would you dare do so to mortals ? "—meaning, would you be rude and 
incite anger by absurd remarks addressed to your fellow-men as he had 
done at seances? The table we were seated at now raised itself fully 
twelve inches off the ground, and remained suspended in space for 
about one minute. Mrs J was then touched, so also Lord 

by a spirit hand; and the oval side table, at some ten feet distance, 
tilted and trembled, though no one was near nor touching it. 

Mr D. D. Home had by this time gone off into a trance; after a 
short pause, he awoke, and, walking to and fro, took hold of Glavill’s 
book on Witeheraft. He then appeared to be angrily conversing with 
spirits who were holding intercourse with him. On opening the door 
of the room, his whole gestures and manner betokened the presence of 
invisible guests he was introducing into the room. Then he pointed to 
Glavill's book,—his face glowing again with an expression of sorrow 
and pain. He then re-opened the door of the room, as if though to 
usher in other guests; then, taking the candle, he proceeded to the 
measure of the elongation of his body we had made on the wall of Mrs 
H.'s drawing-room on the 8th December last. Walking into the middle 
of the room, he said, “© See, I am being lengthened; I want to show the 
elongation” (this I estimated at perhaps four inches) After this he 
seated himself on the hearth-rug, having arranged a chair for an unseen 
guest, and, stirring the fire, commenced explaining the /ire tests. These 
tests I have had the good fortune of witnessing ; in all three times. 

E from his seat at the hearth, he stepped up quickly to Lord 
nc 25 book underneath his extended hand, made 
1 ——’s hand; and, after balancing the book 
his hand. The book, only just touching 
nd, remained suspended in space for three 
ound upon Mrs J passing her hand 
———— 8 hand. My friend described his 
am had held the book in its position. 

of the wax tapers on the mantelpiece 

m with the utmost precision, and 
? were witnessing by our own 


g to the library of Mrs 
der Muythologie—a well- 
re-seating himself at the 
һе form of a cross, 
vok and Incidents of 
dressing us, delivered 

stitions of mankind. 
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torture, persecution ; the 
pages of the history of the progress of the Christian religion are filled 


with blood, fire, and torture. These horrors were to answer, were io 
gratify the ignorance of the age. Oh! what a page—what a terrible 
strange page in the history of the development of mankind! Mey 
created in their wild fantasy an image of their own, and worshipped it; this 
even the early Christians did, and with blood they baptised their own 
made, brain-created idol image, butchering their fellowmen. Men feel 
the inborn love of the Creator, and yet to worship him, set up objects 
of depravity, shed blood, innocent-blood, in their wild, terrible worship. 
But men are not to blame; it is their teachers, their priests, who 
have kept them ignorant, and withheld all, all they well know, 
and bound the human intellect down by meaningless words—by 
the cobwebs of their mysteries. Who dares to sweep them away? who 
dares to be the reformer ? not we—no, not we! The change must come 
from the material side, from your side ; and though blood, and fire, and 
sword are no more the weapons used, a moral persecution meets all 
who dare to move forward. Despite all your vaunted advance, your 
age is as dark as the periods of the past, and men are as priest-ridden 
as ever." Mr Home then again placed the three books in the form of 
a cross—‘* Mark what men have done these last two thousand years. 
Shed blood to appease a God—an idol of their fantasy ; blood to appease 
mankind; blood they have shed in the darkness of the heart, and in 
violation of the law of God; truth has been spurned, blasted, 
about by whosoever willed ; and the ignorant have erected a в 
faith—a symbol to be hung about the necks—: 
soul—not a symbol of their worship of God; 
battle with one another; a symbol of sa 
beings—a sacrifice to their own intense 
give up self; this is the true, pure saer 
the sacrifice of self, of our selfish passions. 
for any good ; no, it was blood shed to appe 
baptism of blood, of suffering. But enough, 
over the horrors of the past." ©, E 
A pause now occurred. Mr Home : 
several spirits present, and, ad 
strange spirits had come, they 
to the invisible guests the extrao 
on several occasions, and pointed i 
taken on the 8th December last by th 
present. He then resumed his address 
** Suppose a man had created the earth у 
thought, and had then to destroy his handicraft 
the sacrifice of so much labour lost, во great | 
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God who has created, forrned, fashioned all to the last grain, the 
ші i jet, would he destroy his work, destroy part of himself? 
s "God's nature permeates all creation, everywhere is his presence ; 
pet like the leaven, acts on the lump of dead matter, until it 
wv into life, until, like a ray of light, it shatters the walls of 
dukness. And the great mystery, the wondrous marvel of all, puzzles, 
тете you. Ате you not aware that archangels are like you, are 
awestruck at the immensity of the mystery, the veil of which they 
annot raise—that the wider the expanse of the view, the greater the 
wonder? We, too, have to learn; the highest of the high are only 
students, only children of God. We would fain tell and teach you all, 
but you are not fit to learn ; your organism cannot receive the impress 
from our minds, the lessons of truth we would teach you. You regard 
nature as powerless, dead, а mere materialism, without purpose, aim- 
less! Why, great, glorious nature is a harmonious whole, an organism 
perlect in its parts—as perfect, and infinitely more so, than the organ- 
ism of the human body. Each atom, to the very last, plays its part— 
is made, sustained, for ever sustained, because it is infinite in its 
creation, God created, God sustains, and, amidst all this grandeur, 
man's ambition stands forth and hinders ; for he bids to be master over 
all, to lord the world. In his conceit alone he is wise, not else; and 
in his conceit he paints a God to suit his ambition, his hatred, his vice 
and ignorance—a material God. And God, the great Creator whom 
none have ever Seen, ever can see, whom only our soul knows of in 
prayer by the intuitions of our inner self, men depict and paint an idol 
of theirs to fit the weakness of their brain. Suppose you had to paint 
the highest peak of the Himalaya mountains, never haying seen it, how 
each of you would differ in your paintings from the other; each would 
draw it differently, none rightly. And so it is with God: each con- 
cives a deity according to his idea, an ideal, a standard of his own; 
but none are perfect, none can give more than a reflex from the brain of 
aman, But how are you to know of God? Begin to study him in 
every atom, in each flower, in the fleeting clouds, in the stars of the 
UH his works printed on the pages of nature, and you 
true worship of God in the truths of his works— 

ds. Bear in mind that you desire to realise all 
elf-denial. The child is sent to school—the 
the Sunday-school—and things are taught 
tand. You are so wise in your own con- 
to school, and close your eyes to all 
world-wise philosophers stand aside and 
J s, because it wounds their pride to 
om; and yet, with all, you must own 
ost ordinary phenomenon before 
е colour of the hair of some is 
not explain this! And yet 
you do not understand ; 
y persecuting others who 
, created a brain image of 
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Mr Home then again arranged the books in the form of & QN 

remarking that they had been disturbed —'* Do you know that э, 
the books made a gap, a hollow in the electric fluid ? Mr H, liy 
the book on his knee quite made a gap ;" then pointing to the work On 
mythology, said, ‘ Here we have true materialism in its purest, form. 
a religion of кше) gods, purely material.” Pointing to Glwill' 
book—*‘ Here we have materialism in its most dangerous Гот. 
tional materialism of religion, the terrible persecutions, thie bloody sacri- 
fices of man to his own ЖАПА! idea of religion, the sacrifices of pricatg,” 
Pointing to D. D. Home's book—*' Hero we have materialism spiri- 
tualised—a first step towards the ascent into a higher, freer atmosphere, 
unfettered by the materiality of narrowing thought—yot imperfect, only 
a dawning after a long night of darkness and ignorance.” His address 
now became interrupted, saying, “ There are spirits present arguing 
with Dr Elliotson and Dr Jencken; they have brought many here to 
witness the manifestations, and they are dissatisfied with the result, 
They want to вее the fire test—I will show it them ; they won't believe 
it possible.” 

Mr Home then proceeded to the hearth, and, breaking up the back of 
burning coal with his hands, placed a lump, the size of a very large orange, 
on the ‘palm of his hand, and then, still addressing the invisible guests, 
continued to explain what was going on. After carrying the coal about 
for three or four minutes on his hand, having allowed each of us to tost 
the intense heat, he put it back on the grate, and, to further satisfy us, 
showed his hands, which were not even blackened, and, strange юл, 
emitted a perfume, to which he called attention. vd а momor 
pause, in which, evidently, a discussion was going on be 
invisibles themselves, Mr Home said, “ miden e 
menon; I must take another lump of burnir t 
was black.” He then proceeded to the he 

incandescent lump of coal, not quite so large 
hot; then turning round to us, said, “Or aly { 
allow it possible.” He then thrust, his head into th 
face over the burning coals, and lame 
To those who re witnessed Г ai 
solemn, I might all but say terrible, in th l, 
that stands on the highways of the ue | 
. of the power of superstition. With 
“ See," he said, “ Daniel has not bumbai 
I cannot conceal that I shuddered. But th ће, 
here; walking slowly up to Lord ——, whi 
said, Т will (ёш сштш ИЙ 
Now, my lord, if you are not afraid, I will pl ig | 
I interrupted and proffered my hand, | 
power eould not shield ше; Фей 1 
peas es Tard " pal cu dio 
sang froi — 
жад his I closely watched w в рав 
the coal was , sufficient to hand = | 
through, Mr Home ‘said, “Now, I “ieee 
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invigiblo guests), and, taking the other hand x xi бие: 
ing Ше both hands firmly upon the glowing ember. + ! 1 j ee 
л 0 " hta A “ac if id, ° | R 
гений гош the back of the hands, which felt as if on йге; 


ТА { . f muU "1 [i ( 
D it, After two minutes, the grasp was relaxed, and, on 
hardly YY : 


examining the hands of Lord Sp not a trace of yet ы aa OF 
ven blackness was visible, T ortunately we had a good clear Nght Im 
iho room, and those present, by their quiet and thorough investigation, 
sided to satisfy beyond doubt that the marvellous fire test аррћеа to 
a guest who was not a medium was really being witnessed, 

Mr Home then again addressed us, and said—“ 1 have convinced 
them now; their incredulity is pretty well conquered; but they want 
smo other spirit to try, who does not understand how this is done. 
Well, let him, but they must not hurt Daniel ; but I do not think he 
(meaning the spirit) knows how to manage the experiment.” He then 
proceeded to the hearth, and, taking a small piece of coal, not thoroughly 


hot or glowing, said: ** Just see, Daniel has hurt his hand; the coal has 
blackened the hand— burnt his hand.” 
4 side-table, u 
hand about е 
moisture an 


Mr Home now stepped up to 
upon which was placed a flower-stand, and, holding hig 
ighteen inches to two feet above the flowers, extracted the 
ы E perfume—the finger tips becoming bedewed with large 
iym, pras liquid. Again speaking to the spirits, he ваа: 
r ee this also can be done; we сап extract the perfume from 
wers, and carry fluids through space,” 
c then appeared to be speaking to some of the invisibles, and, opening 
^ door, made the usual parting salute; then, conversing with his spirit 
% he appeared to enjoy a laugh, and reiterated his satisfaction nt tho 
tin Mes. had puzzled some of the spirits; after which, ho re-seated 
sel and addressed us :—“Are you aware, do you realise that, the phe- 
peti have seen to-day is what mankind call a miracle; that you 
ve the fire test—the terrible, traditional fire test? Will 


ee be nore ii ватт st to teach the truth ? will you now be more 


Land 
you} 


[опт inves'1galon, mo) в prayerful, more truthful? Yet what 
беп 18 no miracle—-no suspending of the laws of nature, of 
t be; we only passed currents of what 
coal, and prevented the heat from attack- 
» not know their power—-they, too, 
er over all materiality is bound- 

в their power, Faith is a patent 
and this, and yet every page of 
[в Yepent, we performed no 


мав |: ay ng the elec- 
" E. at the hand; no 
d ай ever—not hardened 

iv told 


old you, you will 
dienomeni опо 
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the contact becomes broken. You will understand the high signifcans, 
of water baptisms by and bye; we will explain this some The fir, 


He now awoke, staring about quite bewildered - the pupils of his eye: 
dilated, and for a time immovable. Our circle having broken up, am 
several of the guests having left, we seated ourselves for a moment arcum 
the drawing-table just to have a final chat, when loud rap €aIne, answer 


but the subject is so replete wit terest " 
having given the account of "ena: 
ordeal, fire tests stand at the portals oi 
need to ask to what use , 
the phenomenon we have ju: "T 
thus ате enabled to understand thei 
But enough; your space has ind 
bounds. In my next, I | 
able seance, 
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? та forth a poem абоппап р > ot - Ж 
pours m E Я : DEO NÉE. Am ї 11202 отает 
destitute of meaningless words, touching on tie various su E E 
‘aed, and lasting, on the occasions on which I heard her. ten to 

- 5. pn as Ex 


lege an audience as 
day, I gave in the subject, 
se, in the time allotted fo 


rshe selected my subject 
ag the others with a few words, and 
and unhesitating exposition, praise, 


[felt my want of phonography very much o 
like to have re-delivered to you, for the be 
е Mesmeric Association and others, this tra 
all try and give you the spirit of some 

the subject as being divided into 


5 


в] 


appears to have interpreted, 
definition of how it affect 
Ив influence. Some of ! 7 
із Mesmerism ?'* but thats not уо 
I will place the remarks in my own order, 


fook one leap forward and two bacs- 


eof the mind. Itis the disembodied 
isa mesmerist? A тезе rroir into 
power, to be m turn distributed аз 
individuality of the mesmerist ? 
. The curative power is great. 
е show, we gaze on the animals, 

y off our disease. It із а well- 
ose intimacy with 4 sick child, 
"hus are we mesmerised 
the soul as well as for 
. it has healed (in 
a is the parent, the 
же than has yet 
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clairvoyance, it will bring treasures ont of the ¢ 
been dreamed of. 

* *() ye strong men who do not believe in tho mie oh 
of Mesmerism—out to the fields, out to the cma eaa, power 
the running brooks! inhale the pure and fragrant АШ of Net and 
then back, back to your homes! to the homes of your friends ae 
some poor sufferer cries for that which you—ay, you! can give: inl 
which, in your stubbornness, with padlocked eyes, you will ok шы 
And your only give is pity! Pity! "tis not pity that they ery for, "üs 
help! help! And will you, who say you love them, calmly sit and 
delegate to others—strangers, most like—that which you, and you, and 
you, as loving fathers, as loving mothers, as loving sons and daughters, 
ought to do? No, no! you have some little spark of man and woman. 
hood left in you! Show it! in deeds of love; your love thus prove! 
Stretch yourself on the earthly form of the poor stricken one, breathe 
into them the breath of life; take them by the hand, and command 
them to arise! And when brought back to health, they kneel, and 
smilingly kiss your hand, think of the angel hosts that have witnessed 
this noble aet of yours, think of the reward that awaits you in the spirit 
land. Then may you proudly raise your heads, and walk like men! 
then, then may you tell us that you Love!’ 

** Mrs Allen concluded her lecture by prophesying a great millennium 
in the Mesmerie line; when missionaries would go forth laying on 
hands, etc., and teaching a religion that would make a heaven of earth, 
and be no death-bed religion only. Throughout the whole lecture, 
broad, liberal, warm-hearted expressions abounded, and were received 
by an intelligent audience with unmistakable symptoms of appreciation. 

* Mesmerism here is а thing of the past. This city goes in for dol- 
lars too much. Every one has heard about Mesmerism, and many sem 
it in operation, but I never heard its name mentioned on any occasion, 
unless I introduced it. Mrs Allen touched on this part, and said that, 
like a giant refreshed by slumber, it would arise, and prove the truth 
of the saying, that * Truth is great, and will prevail. — . — — j 

“А. А. ANDERSON, ааа 
HauxrED HousEs.—A Scotch correspondent states in a recent 
letter :—“ I have had many proofs lately of : ic 
house situated in one of our sea-coast 
to be that of an old lady to whom the h 
on earth she was not a very good wom 
vile tongue. The sounds heard are kno 
tinual grunting and mocking laug 
of mine, and is only occupied du 
of the above statements from five. 
them being my sisters." 

Another asks, ** Are there spirits 
land ?—as I heard a strange story 
to each other) during many a sumn 
of a pair of horses and wheels o 
bath-keeper who went early in the n 


arth that hay, Never 
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ho lived on the premises. The sounds of the 
pe es el do dpi so plainly that the parties were invariably 
b ев, They seemed to rattle down the gravel walk and 
pon the door of the bath rooms." [Апу explanations of such phe- 
nomena will be welcomed. | 


Referring to the very wonderful testimonies in a recent number as to 
(ho identity of spirits and reliability of communications coming from 
them, a correspondent thinks the supposition that our spirits, or 
“intuitive faculty," can thus falsely personate the spirits who purport 
to manifest on such occasions, to be a powerful argument in favour of 
“total depravity.” He considers that such a theory is offensive in the 
highest degree to the moral feelings, and notoriously incompatible with 
facts. After much experience at the spirit circle, he has seldom found 
the “ double "' to communicate. On one occasion, the usual com- 
munication from a friendly spirit was not received. A clairvoyant 
explained subsequently that the spirit of a living relative who opposed 
Spiritualism was present and prevented it. ‘This person privately 
watched to see whether circles were held in the rooms of our corres- 
| pondent ; and hence the interference of his ** double” at the circle. 
If this theory be tenable, the influence of materialistic, orthodox, and 
other bigots, must be highly prejudicial to the manifestations of spirits, 
and reception of truthful communications. Tt is well known that the 
presence of individuals of certain temperaments and mental attitudes at 


the cirele, interferes much with the phenomena produced, in some cases 
suspending it entirely. 


REVIEWS. 


A Woman’s Өксв®т: A Tale of Great Interest and Educational Power. 
A By Mrs Caroun FamrwLp Cons.* 


в and handsome volume recently published in Chicago, 
o John Stuart Mill. It is a clever champion of woman's 
dvoealing her infringement upon the position of 
what the sphere of the feminine really is, and 
and difficulties which beset her in carrying out 
sh it is replete with principles and didactic 
qualities, yet it is entertaining and exciting as 
the day. The plot is very well conceived, 
incidents are worked out with life-like 
ng principles connected with the 
; yet there is no expression or 
o the most refined taste or pure 
and elevate, which it does 
ру exhibiting the workings in 
“In the preface, the following 
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sentence occurs: “It has seemed to ihe writer that the ide 

relative positions of the sexes, the status and work of 2 of the 
nature and office of love, require a new setting forth at the Pei 
this generation. The old method of expressing ORE 


ш X l ig these things, and the 
old faith concerning them, were wise and good in the olden time: but 
now, as in the days of Christ, new bottles must be fashioned for the 


new wine of advancing civilisation ;" and the publisher adds—« The story 
is intensely interesting, and is developed with a skill which only years 
of literary experience could have imparted to the author. The charge. 
ters are life-like and noble, and illustrate with rare fidelity the my, 

Ше gay, the tender, the profound, the evil and the good in humm 
nature. Certainly no man or woman, youth or maiden, who aspires to 
a thoughtful and critical understanding of the great Idea of the Eman. 
cipation of Woman, can afford to be ignorant of the results which 
genius and learning have embodied in this book.” 

The Morning Star, in reviewing the work, amongst other appre- 
ciative and critical remarks, says—‘The tendency of the work is 
thoroughly and unmistakably good—is specially adapted to the domestic 
circle—and contains an abundant supply of love, babies, and womanly 
gossip, and has some of the most striking illustrations and arguments 
on woman's rights that we have ever read." It is the kind of work for 
young and old, especially those who are about to enter upon the 


important mission of marriage and parentage. As a lover's sift-book, 
it could not well be surpassed. 


Tur Lorv’s Comme тч тнк Am то Reten uron Earra.—A small 
tract abounding in Scriptural phrases, theological nominatives, and 
oracular expressions. The author means to teach that the gospel does 
not annul the law in any respect, as far as the requirements of chastity, 
rotation of crops, food, cleanliness, and other physical relations dictate, 
but that the only evidence of “grace abounding " in the heart is the 
exhibition of these laws in the life. He lays great emphasis on sexual 
continence and pure food. And if his style were more scientific and 
elucidatory, and less mystical, the tract would be more useful. 
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THE HYGIENIC SOCIETY О 
The Hygienie Society of Great 
following prospectus :— Г 
Since the introduction of ће - 
made in the treatment of dise 
requirements and the laws of 
practising this mode of trea 
so that much effort has been 
few friends, having discovered 
furtherance of health reform, 
an Association, and inviting 
movement. This Society con: 
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һе basis of man’s progress and happiness in every respect, since me pum 

ma and action Which man exhibits are indissolubly connectec with his 
жүй А and conditions. The Society perceives that the body 
ж à great number of relations to surrounding elements in Nature, which 
must be properly maintained and supplied : hence it recognises no partial 
methods, panaceas, or one-idea'd schemes for attaining its object. This 
may be stated in one sentence :—To promulgate a knowledge of the laws of 
health throughout society. and the adoption of such personal habits as will 
prevent disease, and remove its temporary presence with the greatest benefit 
to the patients. 

For these purposes it is desirable that an organisation should be established 
all over the country, by means of local secretaries or agents, and members, 
who would exert themselves in circulating instructive publications, arranging 
for the visits of lecturers, establishing baths or other institutions, keeping a 
sharp eye on sanitary matters, that the operation of Acts of Parliament in 
respect to the public health may have full scope, and in such other means 
as will recommend itself to their tastes and judgments. 

Another object will be to collect statistics illustrating the benefits derived 
from the adoption of hygienic measures, as contrasted with the absurd practices 
of medical systems founded on traditional ignorance rather than on scientific 
j ope n Se a ed and earnestly invites the co-operation— 
building of y їч oF every grade, w ho are interested in the 

шеш 01 improved divellings, drainage, economisation of sewage, ventila- 

бар, lighting, heating, &e., ќе. i 

ків E uS quo. br Mining a pure diet of fruits, grains, and 

рооза ted their health and improved their mental and 


отво who have paced themselves in the cultivation of articles 
d, o increase the returns of the labour g 
vont o сое of the labourer and augment the 

th, Lemperance reformers who, by abstaining from alcoholic liquors and 
artificial drinks, stimulants, drugs, and unnatural substances of “ll kinds 
promote their own health and moral development and that of society. 

dth, Those interested in gymnastics, and teachers of physical culture and 
rational recreation whereby the body may be developed and the mind har- 
monised by a profitable and pleasant employment of leisure moments. 

Gth, Mesmerists and medical electricians who, by animal magnetism or 
er means, can promote health and normal action by directing and har- 
honising the vital forces. 
proprietors and promoters of Turkish Baths, warm baths, and 


„ proprietors and medical officers in health institutions 
erience, would be able to compile statistics similar 
pitals, which might be compared with the latter so 
the superiority of the hydropathie system. 
s, in the full sense of the term, those who, by a 
г, light, temperature, water, diet, work, recreation, 
metism, passional, social, mental, or moral 
dily and mental operations and teach 
se great results may be effected. 
think that concerted action amongst 
and by judicious co-operation a 
the country by lectures, the circu- 
eping up correspondence or practical 
в establishment of a quarterly 
hment of local institutions, 
of physiological teaching into 
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the present operations of the Society, ра m 
И these interested in the above reforms would do all à Y ean 
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THE NEW EARTH CLOSETS. 
To the Editor of ihe Cork Examiner. 
"In God's Providence there is no wasie."—Rev. Н. Movie 
Srz.— While acknowledging it is impossible too fully to recognise the im. 
portance of vibe wee л knowledge of the use and quality dea. 
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1 some, but we may safely leave the decision to the purer-minded. Our rivers 

re polluted, the water we drink often fatally injured, the air we breathe daily 
безеб and though every one recognises the evil, few care to seek a remedy. 
inowledge is not the want of our day, but that conscientiousness which would 
wake us work out the good we know of. PROPRIETA. 


[This system was adopted at the great Volunteer Rifle Match at 
Vimbledon this summer 1865) with the most complete suecess. If 
» old plan had been followed there would have been something little 
hort of a pestilence in the camp on account of the great heat and 
scarcity of water. "Тһе practicability of the system may therefore be 
onsidered established. Mr Craig has also adopted а а very ingenious 
ой of Pu. the ashes from the fire grates in similar closets. We 
оре to discuss his arrangements soon, also his improved means for 

Ц aud not — be formed in towns for the purpose 

his sy | and selling the guano? Soap suds could also 
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schools and families. A central hygieni 
is hoped the operations of the Society may soon lead 18у Way 
Lhere are a number of excellent works already y to its establis i 
booksellers’ shelves for want of some enersetic er ee ished ] ing 
circulation. The Society suggests that members be i to pu Ü 
to adopt or reject whatever means their intelligence e. entirely py pa intg 
commend. No test questions will be asked, but all will Е “Petience ma rt 
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To the Editor of ihe Cork Examiner. 
4 Іа God's Providence there is no waste.” — Беу. H. MOULE, 


Sın, — While acknowledging it is impossible too fully to recognise the im. 
portance of popularizing the knowledge of the use and quality of the air—its 
influence on health—the advantages of cleanliness, &¢.,—subjects which 
should be the daily lessons of youth, instead of being left to the uncertain 
gropings of adult age—the slight practical teaching on those points in the 
lectures now occasionally delivered in the city, must strike those interested 
in sanitary questions with regret. For, as things are, it seems nearly as 
useless to preach clean linens to the denizens of a wretched city lane, as to 
recommend exercise to a cripple; and the most earnest philanthropist may 
almost feel justified in turning away without self-reproach from the cm. 
sideration of what appears, at first sight, the inevitable consequence of 
extreme poverty. But every day shows it is man's ignorance, not G 


Providence, which produces the worst evils we deplore. That Mesh од 
difficulty which might not be overcome strongl 


t honest exertion, is 
roved by the invention of a: 


yenevolent English clergyman, which 
кор with it comfort, decency, and health, is one of those discoveri 
— his — pg ets sah tik wie м РИА е 
пе is happy to be а state ` his is no 
sneered down d the еек? > ^» i cticable 
ceived the highest commendation fro 
use in many places, and, as lati 
sideration of the Board of the 
saving of expense it would } 
The utilization and dea 
Moule's invention, 
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j antity should 
hat will take up а pint or à pint and half of cuth, which ui ty m 
| nce on the pan or bucket every time it is used. arth thus 
he acp: * E is very good manure, but ifafter mixing you throw it 1nto 
pw T a you may use it again and again, and the oftener you use 1t 
i ке, the manure Will be. Ihave used it some seven and even eight 
times,” Mr Moule goes on to say, “and yet after being so often mixed, there 
is no bad smell, and no one, if not told, would know what it is. 

The value of this substance, either as a top dressing or for garden 
purposes, is apparent. For garden use it is recommended, “ either to 
powder or sift it in small quantities over seed beds of cabbage, &ec., or, in 
putting in peas or beans, mix about jlb with 5 or 6 gallons of water. Do 
the same for putting in plants, make a hole with a setter, and fill it with 
the thin mud. 11b weight of that which has been mixed five times is quite 
enough if used in this way for six dozen brocoli or cabbage plants.” 

If I trespass too much on your space, my apology must be that it appears 
sinful not to give this principle publicity in our poor country. In work- 
houses and hospitals it would be of priceless value. If adopted in schools 
the knowledge would be spread to the poorest houses. It wants no expen- 
sive machinery, no municipal sanction. Every man can adopt it for him- 
self, certain of success, if he only attend to the one requisite, of using dry 
earth which may be mixed with ashes. 

Years ago Liebig said England could not compete with the Continent if she 
didnoteconomise her night soil. The subject probably shocks the false delicacy 
of some, but we may safely leave the decision to the purer-minded. Our rivers 
are polluted, the water we drink often fatally injured, the air we breathe daily 
pou and though every one recognises the evil, few care to seek a remedy. 


owledge is not the want of our day, but that conscientiousness which would 
make us work out the good we know of. 


PROPRIETA. 
[This system was adopted at the great Volunteer Rifle Match at 
Wimbledon this summer (1868) with the most complete success. If 
the old plan had been followed there would have been something little 
short of a pestilence in the camp on account of the great heat and 
scarcity of water. The practicability of the system may therefore be 
considered established. Mr Craig has also adopted a very ingenious 
method of using the ashes from the fire grates in similar closets. We 
hope to discuss his arrangements soon, also his improved means for 
ventilation. Could not companies be formed in towns for the purpose 
of introducing this system and selling the guano? Soap suds could also 
be utilised by being converted into oil, candles, manure, &c., as we saw 

them at the Wakefield Industrial Exhibition —Ep. Human Маге] 


ption of Tobacco (says The Public Health) increases 
apidly. There are now being imported annually into this 
millions of pounds, or two pounds to every inhabi- 
luct women and children, and a tenth of the male 
10 do not smoke, the average consumption by smokers, 
tobacco-chewers is about ten pounds per individual 
T 1, however, varies according to individuality. 
ce their ounce a-day, or a dozen of cigars 
igh their lungs the carbonised vapour 
weed annually, pay for that unnatural 
ture resisted the infliction till forced to 
te of from five to ten or more pounds 
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sterling yearly. But it is not the gigantic waste of capital we 
revert to to- day, although it seems an appalling fact, in the line. oft 
misery which stares us everywhere in the face, that the greatest com 
mercial and most philanthropic nation in the world should puf ay 
and expectorate twenty millions sterling per annum! If the matt 
rested there, if the pleasure derived, however unprofitable, had n no 
detriment in its wake, we should not have much to say, but when thai 
pleasure is growing into a national vice which tironian to dwarf our 
race, stunt our intellectual faculties, and enervate the vigour which hz 
given this country pre-eminence in the world, it is time to enter ош 
strongest protest, where the peccant multitude, with its softening brain, 
stands listlessly by, each pointing to his neighbour as his prototype, 
and none having the manliness to break through a habit, which, to 
mention only the least of its noxious consequences, renders our breath 
loathsome. What, we ask emphatically as the guardian of the public 
health, are the advantages derived from tobacco? Are smokers happier 
than non-smokers? Нате we not created another artificial and un- 
natural want? Should we not be better, more comfortable, more 
healthy, without it? Would it not be better if the millions of acres now 
covered with the tobacco plant were producing cereals, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa, and thus our food cheapened, and our poor better fed ? Lastly, 
would the gradual disuse of tobacco not prove an inestimable boon to 
all, removing a fearful source of evil and ailment? Would not its 
total abolition induce a death-rate far below that which the wise and 
philanthropic of our age have striven and are still labouring for? These 
questions we calmly leave, one and all, to the consideration of e 
minds, in the ardent hope of their co-oper and assured of the 
ultimate issue of this great question, howenir aà aote at prese 
solution of the difficulties which ueniet may 
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1 offer here no opinion on the doctor's peculiar views, 


о hei he maintains with gr eat ability А 4 like the atmo- 


which, in private, 
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sphere of ‘spiritual meetings ір SS country. There pus арен 
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_ is expected to speak for himself, and he or she generally does so to the 
alvantage of Truth. Dr H. B. Storer was present, and made a most 
efective speech. He is one of the earliest inspirational speakers, and 
is as full of humanitarianism as of genius. I likewise attended a 
camp meeting, which lasted six whole days, at Pierpont Grove, Mel- 
rose. It was quite a novel proceeding to me, you may be sure. The 
Grove, named after the venerable Father Pi rpont, is situated some 
six miles from Boston. No quieter or more beautiful place could be 
chosen for such an encampment. Some fifty tents were pitched, in 


which several scores of the visitors took night] ly repose. : 
also a large tent, in which Laura V. Ellis, a girl of 15, gave cabin 
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a good medium, her manifestations being marvellously quick. D 
Uriah Clark, author of ‘Plain Guide to Spiritualism ' was the first 
speaker; I followed him. During the camp meeting, a goodly number 


of speakers took the stand. A pleasing incident I think worth record- 
ing is this: A party, consisting of Dr Storer, E. A. Carpenter, State 
missionary for Massachusetts, "Mrs Carpenter, Agnes Davis, and Dr 
Uriah Clark, aseended through the wood a rug сей promontory, on 
which we all stood enchanted with the magnificence of the 
varied scenery reposing around, distant and near. It was just 
before ‘the shades of eve,’ previous to the evening session; the sun 
solved in liquid gold, gilding the horizon of the west. We 
а our admiration of the whole scene, pee our 


Dr Uriah Clark was галавт 
ver ар =з Жө full of poetry and power. 
he эки company, baptising us to the great 
1 not help taking most of the discourse 
my condition, ministering to my soul- 
, and at times doubted myself, and felt 
and Reform agitation but a terrible 
not see tbe ‘end of things. Just at 
dit came fresh from the angels. 
Т listen to such honied eloquence 
tform at such an auspicious 
our seats at the meeting. 
| to trees. The general 
у above, together 
ull had a strange 
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In America there is no lack of interest in the Woman question. Iho 
to see the Spiritualists engaged more efficiently in all social questions 
There is a danger of them setting their affections on things above 
to the neglect of things below. A weekly journal, The Revolution 
conducted mostly by women, published at New York, is about the best 
thing I have yet seen. І hope the Spiritualists in England, at lens 
all who have souls obedient to Nature, will speak out and act naturally, 
fearless of Mother Grundy in all the insidious disguises of creed and 
caste. Spiritualism, to be of use, must be practised. If so, our dutis — | 
on earth must not be overlooked. 

“ The other day I met Professor W. Denton, author of * The Soul q 
Things,’ а book well known and appreciated by some of the best ming; 
in England. He has just issued ‘ The Past and Future of our Planet, 
a most valuable contribution to science. The Professor is an English. 
man, an out-and-out spiritualist, a first-class lecturer, and a man 
armed at all points with facts and philosophies, that make him a tower 
of strength. He does not affect the impossible task of coalescing 
geology with the Bible records. Hugh Miller signally failed in doing 
so, and you know the fatal result. 

* By the way, have you seen The Spiritual Harp, published by the 
Banner people? It is just the thing for cireles and public gatherings; 
full of fine poetry and appropriate music. It fills a gap long existing, 
and, if I am not mistaken, will become a household guest amongst 
Spiritualists. 

“A word now of myself. It is just about twelve months since we 
landed in New York. Were I to detail all my experiences during that 
brief period, your Magazine would not contain them. The hope 
sufferings, struggles, and sickness through which I have passed 
passing, I have philosophy enough to believe are necessar 
growth. I believe I may say truthfully that I have in this 
grown mentally, and I may hope spiritually, more than 
done in five years in the old land. I on unfe 
know that there is a power at back | 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY WORKER. 
„ш the Newcastle Chronicle, says:—A correspondent informs 


s к "m is at Messrs Stephenson’s factory, in Newcastle, a workman 
p th that firm 48 years out of the 45 during which that 


who has been wi : , : z à 
ahlishment has been in existence. Connected with this long servitude 
establis 


aro many instances of the powers of endurance possessed hy this worthy 
atizan, one or two of which are rather remarkable illustrations of 
industry and perseverance. During the 48 years he has been at Messrs 
stephenson’s, he has been paid for 19 years and 11 months overtime— 
ш for nearly one-half more than the full period of ordinary working 
jours, The largest number of days he worked in “опе рау” amounted 
251. In other words, with the exception of two and a half days, he 
dila month's work in a fortnight! During the principal part of his 
long life of labour this man worked at a drilling machine, and is at 
present a fresh-looking, hearty person of 78 years of age. For the 
information of those who may imagine that such a hero must be of great 
bulk and muscular prowess, it may be added that he is rather short in 
stature, thick set across the chest and shoulders, but possessed of 
indomitable patience and plodding pluck. In fact, it is not at all 
, ‘uncommon to hear his fellow-workmen say that ‘Sandy thinks nothing 
of Working three weeks at a stretch without stopping "—that is, without 
absenting himself from the factory. The familiar title by which this 
hardy son of toil is usually designated is ‘Old Sandy," and few men at 
Messrs Stephenson’s establishment are better known or respected. He 
is by birth а Welshman, and to all appearance ‘there is lots о’ good 
stuff left in the old boy yet.” 

{lt would be interesting to know what Sandy’s personal habits have 
„аз respects diet, beverages, sexual impulses, &c.; and a more 
lte description of his physiological make-up, including the develop- 

ment of the brain, would have been useful. Perhaps some of our readers 
can (Рич us with the information. The two noteworthy points are, 
Mat he could stand so much work, and that he could be satisfied with 
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Oraco, New ZEALAND.—-À discussion on Spiritualigm 
the local papers. A correspondent of the Argus gives the.rules recor 
mended by the Glasgow Association of Spiritualists for the weddhtiction 
of the phenomena, and states that he has had the most Меку 
results from following them. ‘There are a great nany Spiritualists ы 
the colony, but they keep their convictions quiet. 

The late Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend, M.A., has bequeathed 
£2000 to Mr Charles Dickens, and begs him to publish, without altera- 
tion, so much of his notes and reflections as may make known his 
opinions on religious matters, which he verily believes would be con- 
ducive to the happiness of mankind. As Mr Townshend was author 
of ** Facts in Mesmerism," we may expect some liberal and scientific - 


has appeared in 


views of man's religious relations in the work when it appears. 
AwTI-COMPULSORY VACCINATION——AÀ. LETTER FROM Mr GLADSTONE.— 
In reply to В. Griffith, Esq., Cork, Mr Gladstone says: ‘‘he feels the 
great interest attaching to the question of Compulsory Vaccination,” 
but does not explain himself farther. Mr Gibbs, honorary secretary to 
the Anti-com ory Vaccination League, gave a lecture before a most 


| enthusiastie audience in Northampton, on Nov. 5. He had letters of 
apology for absence from the members of Parliament for the district, - 
R. Lees and other gentlemen spoke quite forcibly after the — 
we earnestly wish that Mr 
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